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eve welcomed heroes home in style [2 [years 


MEXICAN WAR, 1848— ~— CIVIL WAR, 1861—After INDIAN WARS, 18 — — SPANISH WAR, 1898 — WORLD WAR |, pepe’ 
After leaving those senori- courting that lovely drawl These heroes influenced “Rough Riders’ answered Yanks parlez-vous’d with 
tas ‘South of the border.” “way down South in Dixie.” many maids to “go West.” “The Cuban Love Call.’ that gal from Armentieres. 


Styled for Home Front Heroes 
Busy Producing 
The Goods of Victory 


Hail fellow well met, with 
a breezy Western flair, the 
Mallory Dallas is fast becom- 
ing America’s lightweightstyle 
champion. Everywhere Ameri- 
can men—war and production 
heroes alike—agree in prais- 
ing its casual informality, easy 
comfort, and masculine ‘‘out- 
of-door” character. 

Soft as chamois, it keeps its 
shape. Perfect for year ’round 
wear, town or Country, it comes 
in a full range of Mallory’s 
newest early Fall colors. 

This year, you can have the 
Dallas in your choice of the 
two exclusive processes that 
make Mallory hats the most 
distinguished in America. 


Cravenette . $7.50 to $10.00 
Phiafelt . . $10.00 to $15.00 


Buy War Bonds and War 
Stamps to help keep this bat 
in its rightful place, on top! 


STYLE LEADERS FOR 121 YEARS 
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Today warships are structurally stronger because of 
Gaon, the new electrical insulation material 


{Hox bulkheads of a modern fighting ship are honey- 
combed with holes to permit passage of the miles of 
electrical wire and cable needed to control it. Each hole 
is a weakening factor in the ship’s construction; the 
larger the hole, the greater the weakening effect. Those 
thousands of holes are smaller now — enough smaller 
im their overall effect to have actually increased the 
structural strength of the ship, according to a letter 
from the office of the Secretary of the Navy now in 
our files. 

That’s because of the unusual electrical properties of 
GEON insulation material. This new flexible thermo- 
plastic permits materially thinner insulation coatings, 
and so makes possible smaller diameter holes. GEON 
is flame resistant, too, and so elindossys the danger of 
quick-spreading fires. 

Electrical properties are only one of the large group 
of unusual characteristics of GEON. For example, 
GEON coated fabrics are waterproof, resistant to chem- 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
’ 


ROSE BUILDING, E. 9th & PROSPECT, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





icals, tasteless and odorless, flexible. “They may be. 
delicate, light-weight materials —or heavy-duty up- 
holstery for trucks and buses. In industry, tanks lined 
with GEON will hold strong hot acids that eat. metal. 
and burn‘up rubber. The possibilities for GEON seem 
almost limitless. 

Right now GEON is available to industrial users sail 
ject to allocation under General Preference Order 
M10. However, limited quantities can be had for ex- 
periment — and our research staff and laboratory facil- 
ities are available to help you work out a 
problems or applications. For more complete informa- 
tion, write t A-3, Chemical Division, The 


‘B. F. Goodrich Co., Rose en mireeen. dase 


pect, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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r founded by Liberty Mutual to restore the 


skill and earning capecity of men and women 











Since Pearl Harbor, accidents have 
killed 260,000 Americans. More than 
900,000 have been seriously injured. 

These home front casualties have 
delayed war production. They have 
brought pain and sorrow to thousands 
of homes. . . placed an added strain on 
war-burdened doctors and hospitals 
- « « wasted billions of dollars. 

To help speed victory . . . to salvage 
unproductive lives . . . to save fear and 
suffering and useless money losses, 
this problem is being attacked on 
three fronts: 

Prevention. For more than 30 
years, Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany has cooperated with employers 
to remove the causes of work injuries. 
Results have added to the safety and 
security of millions of working men 
and women. Today, two workers are 
injured “‘off the job” for every worker 
who is hurt ‘fon the job.”” And be- 
cause every accident delays victory, 
Liberty Mutual has carried on a 


y COLUMN CASUALTIES 


nation-wide campaign to ‘‘Smash the 7th 
Column” of carelessness which causes 


‘ most home and highway accidents. 


Rehabilitation. In cooperation with 
the medical profession, Liberty Mutual’s 
Rehabilitation Center in Boston has 
developed techniques which have proved 
their effectiveness in restoring injured 
workers to usefulness —to themselves, 
to their families, to their country. These 
methods will be applied throughout the 
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Your friend where you work 











CAN WORK AGAIN 


country, with benefits to employers, 
the community, and especially to those 
who are hurt. 

Re-employment. Research has 


‘proved that many thousands of physi- 


cally handicapped workers can be re- 
employed safely and effectively. A plan is 
now ready to helpindustry find the right 
jobs for injured workers. It will ease the 
manpower shortage while aiding. hun- 
dreds of “7th Column casualties” to 
resume useful self-support. These 
studies are doubly valuable at a time 
when disabled veterans are beginning 
to return from the battlefronts. 
+ * & 

It is our privilege to work with 
more than 40,000 business concerns 
to increase the safety, the security 
and the well-being of three million 
workers who are protected under 
workmeri’s compensation insurance 
written by the Liberty Mutual. The 
results will conserve human resources 
— now and after the war. 


By “Smashing the 7th COLUMN” you help speed victory... you avoid 
* fear and pain and loss... you help reduce the cost of automobile, liability, * 
and fire insurance .. . you gain security for yourself and your family. 





“speaking of railway safety devices 


... don’t forget HUINlE CUPS 


‘“‘Remember the old tin drinking cup on the train? I do. But how times 
change! For years now, along with everything else railroads have done for 
the safety and comfort of passengers, we’ve given ’em individual paper cups 

.. Protection from contagion is as important as protection from accidents.” 





Buy War Bonds — to Have and to Hold 


The story behind the Boeing Superfortress 


Remember back to January, 1940? The 
war in Europe was not yet five months 
old and war with Japan still two years 
away, but the U.S. Army Air Forces 
even then determined they must have 
an airplane that would carry a heavier 
bomb load farther, faster and higher 
than any the world had ever known. 


Leading aircraft companies were in- 
vited to submit designs. 


In February, thirty days before Hitler 
invaded the Low Countries, the Army 
radically increased its specifications. 
Those new requirements made the de- 
sign problems still more difficult. ‘But 
Boeing—with its unequaled back- 
ground of 4-engine experience in build- 
ing such planes as the Flying Fortress, 


the Stratoliner and transocean Clippers 
—was in the best position to solve them. 


Wind-tunnel tests of the Boeing model 
so impressed the Army that Boeing was 
authorized to build three experimental 
airplanes. And then — even before the 
first of these had been completed and 
flight tested —the Air Forces decided 
that this was’ the world’s number one 
bomber! Quantity production was 
ordered — one of the greatest manufac- 
turing programs ever put behind any 
weapon of war. This program eventually 
included the Bell and Martin plants as 
well as three Boeing plants and liter- 
ally hundreds of sub-contractors. 


This placed upon Boeing a tremendous : 


responsibility, not only in successfully 


engineering the design but also getting 
it into production. 


A master plan: had to be created... 
factories built . . . new tools designed 
. -. co-ordination of production arranged 
in all participating plants. 


So sound was the basic design that 
not one major change had to be made 
when actual flight tests got under way. 
And approximately a year and a half ’ 
later the first production models were 
bombing Japan. 

Superfortresses are taking their place 
along with the famous Flying Fortresses 
in Boeing's effort to provide the Army’s 
great bombing crews with the best pos- 
sible airplanes to accomplish their 


hazardous and important missions, 


. BESOQNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER © TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 










Grinding and polishing aluminum or 
magnesium creates dust that is violently 
flammable—often explosive. To overcome 
this hazard and speed ‘war production, 
Whiting engineers developed the Hydro- 


dust into a swirling shower of water... 
then carries it away as harmless sludge. 
Instant removal of dust also guards 
workers’ health and iniproves working 
conditions. 


Greater safety in working these metals 
will make aluminum and magnesium more 
widely useful for civilian goods after the 
war. The Hydro-Clone is typical of Whit- 
ing engineering developments which are 
improving production methods in many 
different industries. Whiting Corporation, 
15659 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 


EQUIPMENT FOR INDUSTRY 















Clone Grinding Bench which sucks the - 
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_ Nick’s Neuroses 


I was terribly shocked, as all civilized 
people must have been, at the indifferent 
way in which one of your writers recorded 


in your Aug. 21 issue the story of the mon- 


grel dog Nick who, according to your story, 
was subjected to continuous torture for four- 
teen years by the Russian Pavlov. The ex- 
periment seemingly had no purpose, except 
to find out whether a dog could be driven 
crazy by continuous torture and how long 
he could stay alive under this treatment. It is 
perfectly obvious that nothing could be 
gained by this experiment that would in any 
way shed light on the treatment of human 
mental cases. 

It is shocking and frightening to observe 
that a magazine of your standing dignifies 
such a practice under the name of scientific 
experimentation, instead of. calling it by its 
real name, which is simply a flagrant case of 
insane sadism. 


GrorcEe ENZINGER 
Vice President 
Buchanan & Co.; Inc. 
Chicago, Ii. 


The Nick experiments in neuroses were 
conducted by Dr. W. Horsley Gantt in the 
Pavlovian Laboratories at Johns Hopkins— 
as NEwsweEex’s story stated—not by Pavlov, 
who died in 1986. A Nobel Prize winner 
Lens ); Pavlov and his research methods 

we a scientific standing that is beyond 
question, no. matter how repugnant some of 
the experiments may seem to 
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La Farge’s Crusade 

In your interesting review (NEWsWEEK, 
July 24) of my book “East by Southwest,” 
you have made a statement. that is, I believe, 
inaccurate. You say: 

“La Farge says: “There is nothing new in 
the use of fiction as a method of reporting 
war.’ Indeed, he is not the first reporter to 
use that method for describing this one.” 
The review then cites John Hersey’s “A Bell 
for Adano,” Howard Hunt's “Limit of Dark- 
ness,” and Harry Brown’s “A Walk in the 
Sun,” as though these had preceded my 
work. 

Now the fact is that 1 none of these books 
preceded my stories. I began writing them 
in late June 1943 and had finished all ten by 
the end of October 19438. I was careful to 
date my foreword exactly on the day it was 
written, Nov. 8, 1948, knowing that the col- 
lected stories could not appear in book form 
for another six months. But John Hersey’s 
book, the earliest of the three cited, was pub- 
lished on Feb. 7, 1944, and by that date six 
of my stories had been ‘published i in Harper's 
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U. $. SHIPBUILDERS jumped construction from TWO ocean-going freighters during the 15 years ffom 1922-1937 to 
1,896 in 1948 alone! Shell participates by developing special Industrial and Marine Lubricants to meet new needs. 


VICTORY BRIDGE 


SALUTE TO THE FANTASTIC: the 8,000,000-ton 1942 
quota increased to the.amazing total of 19 million 
tons in ’43—and ’44 output jumps another million! 
Vital shipping to carry today’s mechanized armies 
—730 ships, instead of the 480 used in the last war, 
are necessary to ferry each million men overseas. 

Ship News: A Shell Lubricant makes possible 
full-capacity operation of structural bending ma- 
chines—saves hours each week... Three large 
West Coast shipyards, after trying all available 
cable dressings, find.a Shell Lubricant speeds 
work, lengthens life of vital cables . . . Another 
shipyard finds Shell Cutting Oil makes a cleaner 
cut, lessens finishing time. .. Another, that a Shell 
Lubricant saves time, material, overhaul in presses 
and punch machines . .. 


And on the high seas—The U.S. Navy takes 
first call on Shell Turbo Oil to lubricate mighty 
turbines in battleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, 
destroyers... 


As war production enters the final phase, up-to-the- 
minute lubrication becomes even more vital. Yester- 
day’s solution is seldom good enough for today! 

Constant improvement in Shell Lubricants is a 
major responsibility of the “University of Petroleum,” 
Shell’s research laboratories. Shell Lubrication Engi- 
neers apply these improvements in the field. 


Make sure your plant has the benefit of all that’s 


‘new in lubrication. Send for the Shell 


Lubrication Engineer. 


. First oil refinery to 
ss win the Army-Navy “E”— 
Shell’s Wood River Refinery 


Leavers tt War Paooucrion RELY on 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Wilt Gust Love to Practice 


Ivs only a wild dream now, of course, but pethaps, after the - 


war, science will be able to do something about Youth’s, greatest 
burden—learning to play the piano. 

Marvels are being accomplished by electronics. And wherever 
you find applied electronics—or electric circuits of any kind— 
there is a place for Cannon Plugs. : | 

For Cannon Plugs make circuits flexible—easy to install, 


change, repair. Cannon Plugs make electric contacts positive and 


firm—disconnects quick and simple. See what Cannon Plugs can 3 


"do for you in your business. Write for Cannon condensed catalog. 


~Here’s a clever number, picked at random from 
the Cannon Catalog—a cord plug with socket 
_dusert and cable clamp, (Type P-CG-15), to 
be bad in 2 to 8 contacts. A removable cap 
makes it easy to install. Interesting? Why wot 
learn the whole story? Send for the Type P 
Bulletin showing the varions standard fittings 
de this series. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 
Cannon Electric Development Company, Los Angeles 31, California 


Canadian Factory & Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 





Magazine, the first two appearing in their 
issue of August 1943, et 
This question of the use of fiction for war- 
reporting has been a minor crusade with me. 
I had preached -that doctrine all through 
1942 and the early months of 1948, I jumped 
at the chance to practice it in the spring of 
1948. I even published an essay on it, writ- 
ten in January and published in the Saturday 
Review of Literature in February of 1944, 


‘under the title of “Say It With Fiction.” 


CurisToPHER La Fanc: 
-The River Farm © 
Saunderstown, R. I. ‘ 
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- Mr. Sam, Sam 


After reading in your Aug. .21 issue Wil- 
liam Hipple’s article “Mister Sam’s Back,” I 


thought perhaps you might be interested in 


the rest of the words to the song Mr. Hipple 
mentions. My husband, who is a Marine and 
took part in the “liberation of Guam,” ob- 
won the words from a little Chamorro boy 
of 16. . 


Oh, Mr. Sam, Sam, my dear Uncle Sam, 
Oh, won’t you please come back to Guam. 
Our life’s in danger, you better come, come 
And kill these dirty Japs. in Guam. 

Oh, Mr. Sam, Sam, my dear Uncle Sam, 
Oh, won't you please come back to Guam. 


> Nippon Ae Navy, and Marines, plenty 
up, ae 
No got pork and beans. 
Oh, Mr. Sam, Sam, our dear Uncle Sam 
Oh, won't you please come back to Guam. 


Plenty misa (salt), no got Baby Ruth. 
Come shoot the ships that never move, 
Oh, Mr. Sam, Sam, our dear Uncle Sam 
Oh, won't you please come back to Guam. 


We don’t like misa and ketchup from 


Japan; 

Come with butter, bread, and jam. 

Oh, Mr. Sam, Sam, our dear Uncle Sam, 
- Oh, won’t you please come back to Guam. 

Lavine V, SKIPPER 

Tallahassee, Fla. 
Surplus Lands 

In your article regarding the disposal of 
surplus property (NeEwsweEeEx, Aug. 28), in 
mentioning “pressure groups” operating on 
legislation in respect to the disposal of sur- 
plus, you mention first, private industry, and 
secondly, “the lands divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Interior Depart- 
ment—which want ‘to divest the surplus- 
property administrator of proposed power to 
dispose of surplus lands.” While the De- 
partment of Justice Lands Division, of which 


_1 am the head, has legal functions to per- 


form for all agencies of government in con- 
ducting condemnation .proceedings and in 
writing opinions on the validity of title as to 
lands acquired, it never has been, never 
should be, and does -not now seek to be an 
administrative agency in charge of either 
_acquisition or disposal. As the legal arm of 
the government, with no direct interest in 
any acquisition, its opinions on title and its 
attitudes toward valuation in condemnation 
cases have been disinterested and almost 
wholly immune to the influence of any ob- 
jective other than the protection of the inter- 
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Get it over with. Get back home. Get a job. 
This is what our fighting men are thinking and 
talking about. 


First — victory. Next — nail down the peace. 


Then they want to throw off the rigid regimen- 
tation of military. life— and not run into the 
same sort of regimentation back home. 


They want to set out for themselves, as Ameritans 
always have ... to use their own heads and hands 
in fashioning their own destiny. 


A job and an opportunity —in the American 
system of free enterprise. This is the post-war 
plan of men in uniform. 


Government can’t be expected to carry out these 


plans. It’s up to every one of us at home to see 


that they’re fulfilled — eleven million times, 


We will do our part. 


Don't waste electricity just because it isn’t-rationed! 


sd 


160 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, 


TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 
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There is the roar of great motors, the flash of 
early sun on broad, silver wings— and a flight of 
Liberator bombers lifts off the runway into the 
The men in those planes have room for only one 
_thing in their minds—reaching the target for today. 


But to those who stay behind — ground crews on the 
success is not complete with that. 


These are our boys—we want to see them over the 
target, and safely home again. 

That’s why, in Buick plants where 

Liberator engines are built, no job 
can ever be done too well. 


’ That’s why no effort is spared, 
ever, if it will keep those big 


The Army-Navy “E” proudly 
fies over all Buick plants. 


ee Sate Yhoune 


spot, and us at home who build for these men — 





© As of September 1, 1944, Buick has built more than 55,000 Pratt 6 Whitney aircraft engines. 


BUICK DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday Afternoon — GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC ‘Network 


Pratt & Whitney power plants purring a bit . 
more smoothly, or serving an hour longer. 
Such an attitude — and it is one Buick shares with 
thousands of others — is paying off. It is paying off 
not only in the greater volume of American equip- 
ment, but in better performance which helps to reduce 


will not be in how much we have built for war, 
but in how well we have built for victory. 


Through quantity production, Buick 
works to put more planes in the hands © 
of our flying crews. Through con. 
stant insistence on quality, Buick 
labors always to help bring more 
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* Soapotage is West’s name for the use of hand cleansers 
| that contain harsh chemicals or harsh abrasives which tend 
| to harm the skin and make it more liable to infection. 
Thousands of “hands” in our plants are expressing their 
. gratitude to management for supplying them with Lan-O-Kleen 
the soap that cleanses so mildly but effectively. And testimony 
from these great war factories certifies further to its amazing 
efficiency in helping to combat industrial skin diseases — 
_ scourge of production. 


Tested in the fire of war-time necessity, Lan-O-Kleen has 
sprung to top place in many of our greatest plants. _ 

West, one of the largest organizations of its kind in the 
| world, not only supplies industry with special hand soaps, but 
also with hundreds of other products designed to fill virtually 
t every demand of modern industry for healthful cleanliness. 


| WESTz: 
i Ce 


AORN POTENT RAED AME 





42-16 WEST STREET ¢ LONG ISLAND CITY 1 © NEW YORK © DEPT. N_ 





ests of the United States. We should have 





the same relation to the disposal: of surplus 
realty; we should tend strictly to our legal 
“knitting” as I have repeatedly stated. (See 
Manasco Committee Hearings Before the 
Public Buildings and Grounds, pp. 153-202, 
Jan. 12, 1944.) 
. Norman M. Lrrret. 
Assistant Attorney General 
Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 


The Assistant Attorney General Sina mis- 
construed the NEWSWEEK statement he 
quotes which did not say or imply that any 
of the agencies mentioned wanted the “pro- 


_posed power” for itself. 
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Pacific Fashions 

NewsweEx, Aug. 7, carried a half-column 
shot of Vicki Lester, showing her decked in 
a GI shirt tied around her. gut, captioned 
“Non-GI_ midriff.” You're right in the literal 
translation of Gl—government issue. But as 
GI has come to mean anything soldiery—or 
sailory—you re wrong. Sailors out here in the 
M have been tying their shirts, 
“scivy” shirts, and other garments that way 


ever since we can remember. Of course, on 

















“Hal Kanter 
Sailor-made styles 


them it ain’t like it is on Vicki. For other 
fashions ingenious servicemen have adopted, 
see the drawings herewith. 


T/Scet. Hau KANTER 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Wooden Bullets 

I note in your Aug. 14 issue a reference to 
wooden bullets. I have in my possession a 
German 7-millimeter rifle cartridge with a 
wooden bullet. It was sent to Mr. Totman of 
Warner Bros., Inc., of Pittsburgh by Jack 
Kahn, former manager ef Warner theaters in 
McKeesport, Pa., now in Normandy. It looks 
like a regular bullet except it is painted red. 


Epwin H. Stuart 


Edwin H. Stuart, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ The Germans were vsingscach tinllets in 3 
Italy at least as long ago as Salerno, on the 
testimony. of a colonel who was there and — 
‘who examined and tested some captured 


Artaur L. CoLEMAN 
San Antonio, Texas 


Me. Stuart's bullet is probably of the 7.92- — 
caliber which would fit the bore — 

of the guns most widely used by the Gei- 9. 
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Air Conditioning helps this theatre 
, put on GREAT shows! 


You watch the Jap take a torpedo amidships. 


Your eyes strain to catch every changing scene, every 
detail, every flicker of motion. You see the Jap flounder 
; . and sink. This is a great show! 


* Air conditioning not only helped to sabie gr 
unforgettable pictures clear and sharp and bright. . 
helped make possible the hit itself! Because the splical 
aiming and viewing system used in the periscope of this 
U. S. submarine was ground and polished to high stand- 
ards of precision—in an air conditioned workshop. 


Tomorrow’s air conditioning is being previewed today 


in war industries, in stratosphere chambers, in penicillin 
plants, in military installations— wherever wartime ap- 
plications demand new and improved equipment. After 
victory this compact, flexible, efficient equipment will 
be available for all business . . . from G-E. 


When the time comes, would you like to be one of the 
first to get information about postwar G-E Air Con- 
ditioning? Write: General Electric Company, Air Con- 
ditioning and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, Section 
449, Bloomfield, N. J. 


$z SUY...and hold... WAR BONOS 4Z 


stir Conditioning by 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The“*G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10 p.m., EWT, NBC..." THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 p.m., EWT, CBS 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING AND SKETCHES BY ORISON MACPHERSON, AT J@L PITTSBURGH WORKS 
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ROLLING STEEL 
FOR WAR 
YET READY FOR PEACE 


Watching the white-hot bars of steel run 
the course of this modern continuous bar 
mill—going faster and faster, growing 
longer and longer — stimulates pride in 
war steel production in America and gives 
assurance of an abundance of steel for 
use in a world at peace. 

For this unique J&L bar mill—as well as 


other bar mills throughout the industry — | 


is as adaptable as steel itself; the strongest, 
most versatile metal. Without change of 
pace, the rhythm of its rolling took up 
the song of steel in battle: steel for planes, 
tanks, shells, ships and guns. ‘ 

At war's end these mills will keep on 
rolling steel—without pause for conversion 
— steel bars for automobiles, fot railroads, 
for industry, for farms — new and. better 
steels for daily living and employment. 


Jones & LAUGHLIN BRT 
Stee. Corporation 


pitrseuRen, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR 


COPYRIGHT 1944—JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 





STEEL MILL MUSIC 
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Steel mill music is a thunderous, rambling 
of overtones and undertones in a big, modern 
rolling mill that blend into a roaring sym- 
phony. To a visitor, it is just a deafening 
noise, but to the skilled crews that operate 
the mill it has a definite rhythm. If the work- 
men at their posts hear the faintest dissonance, 
each man is instantly alert to find out quickly 
what is causing the discord, as it may signal 
something amiss, Ears trained by years of lis- 
tening to steel mill music can spot an off-beat 
in the great rhythmic noise as quickly as a 
conductor can spot one in a big orchestra. 


World record for steel bars from any bar 
mill, 44,125 tons in one month, was rolled 
on the Jones & Laughlin No. 18 mill (see 
illustration) in January this year, a tribute - 
to highly skilled workmen who operate it, — 
and to J&L engineers who in 193! -pio- 
neered in designing the new type mill. 


A deep rose-red glow illuminates rolls, men 
and interior of this unique J&L 14-inch bar 
mill as red-hot billets being rolled into 
rounds, flats, hexagons, squares and special 
shapes speed through several stands of rolls 
on their way up and down and across the 
mill’s great expanse (large enough to cover 
five football fields). This mill is so vast that as 
many as twelve steel sections are in process at 
one time — totaling at finish as long as % 
mile — and so fast that time from billet to 
finished bar is less than two minutes, * 


-lron works on a flat boat is what the 


astonished citizenry along the Monongahela 
River in 1850 saw being pushed by a steame 
boat down the 60 miles from Brownsville to 
Pittsburgh. The iron works belonged to 
twenty-six year old B. F. Jones. He had 
purchased the plant with his earnings as a 
partner in a canal boat freight service. Young 
Jones dismantled his furnaces and mill and 
transported them: to Pittsburgh, . foreseeing 
the development there. This was the begin- 
ning of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora-. 
tion, today fourth largest steel producer. 


Conestoga freight wagons, and canal boats 
transported to eastern markets the puddled 
iron bars, flats, plates, shapes, bands, .cold 
rolled iron bars, and cut nails that in the 
1850's were the pioneers of a long line of 
J&L products to follow. 


Stoutly Dutch-built in a valley in eastern 
Pennsylvania once occupied by Conestoga 
Indians, the blue and red Conestoga wagons 
with rakish, overshot canvas tops, were pulled 
across the rugged trails of the Alleghenies by. 
4- and 6-horse teams hauling freight. 


Stogies, a popular smoke to this day in the 
Pittsburgh district, were long, thin, black 
cigars brought west from tobacco plantations 
in eastern Pennsylvania by Conestoga wagon 


drivers, who hauled back iron products. 


These stout smokes were called “Conestogie” 
cigars, soon shortened to stogies. 
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¥ you can see their style... you can sense their quality ... but you 


need to try on a pair of BATES ORIGINALS to appreciate their new 


kind of roominess . . . “Slipper-Free Where Your 
_ Foot Bends”. You'll experience a comfort feature that 
makes all BATES ORIGINALS feel as good as they look . . . because 
there’s extra width at the ball of the foot where you need it most. 
Next time you are looking at shoes, try on a pair of 
BATES ORIGINALS. They are priced, in most cases, 


from $6.50 to $10.50 in the U.S.A. 
° tee 


Made in Webster, Massachusetts since 1885 
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out, though stories of Germans using wooden 
bullets have been widely circulated the 
record shows only very few Allied casualties 
from this source in either Italy or France. 


LeMay’s Smokes 


I enjoyed very much the comment in your 
Aug. 28 issue on gruff, able Maj. Gen: Curtis E. 
LeMay, new Super- 
fortress chief: As one 
of the original mem- 
bers of the 805th 
Bombardment 
Group, which Gener- 
_al (then Golonel) Le- 
May took to England 
in October 1942, I 
note one trifling inac- 
curacy. I do not recall 
him smoking “big, 
black” cigars, but he 
was seldom seen 
without a big, black 
(and smelly) pipe. It 
was a matter of con- 
jecture whether or 
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General LeMay’s not he slept with it. 


pipe is strong Cant W, JonEs . 
First Lieutenant, Air Corps (inactive) 
Austin, Texas 


There is no doubt about. General LeMay’s 
fondness for smoking and if i isn’t a -— 
it’s a pipe. 


Antarctic It Is 

Judging from Periscope (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 
28), present-day Norwegians seem to have 
amazingly bettered their great explorer and 
navigator, Leif Ericson. Referring to plans 
for the postwar whaling industry, “Nor- 
wegians . . . demand . . . exclusion of Ger- 
man and Jap ships from Antarctic whaling 
waters during the early postwar years.” 
That’s far enough away to make even old 
Eric a bit homesick. On the other hand, may- 
be the whales are juicier down there than in 
the nearby Arctic Ocean. 


Lt. Sister Coin 


- U.S. Army Air Forces 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Because the Antarctic is virtually the only 
good whaling water left, Norwegian whalers 
plan to fish there when the war ends just as 
they did for some years before it started. 


eoomar > 


Cubist’s Opinion 

In your Aug. 28 issue under the. ‘Att Sec- 
tion there was a statement: “There are no 
cubists in foxholes.” Might I say that the 
drawings printed were representations of a 
very low type of art. I still don’t see how 
Aimée Crane selects art from the armed 
forces. I only write this note in outrage and 
put little thought to it. Might I say I'm a 
paratrooper and a student of the late Piet 
Mondrian. 


Fort Benning, Ga. 
Mondrian, an outstanding modern Dutch 


Pre. Sip Bubvicx 


- artist; carried abstract art to one of tts ulti- 


mates, using only flat planes of primary col- 
ors in rectilinear forms. He 
died in New York, Feb. 1, 1944, ~~ 













































































Leipnerdet 


LIGHT AS A WHISPER 


KING BLACK LABEL 


Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 

whiskies in this product are 57 months 

or more old. 40% straight whiskies, 
60% grain neutral spirits. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION + At Louisville in Kentucky 





ITS OKAY BY ME- AND ODT 


“It’s going to be a close-to-home trip 
this year,” says the boss. “The ODT 
wants us to keep travel down to help 
win the war.” Well, that suits yours 
truly. Guess a good pup can be a 
good American, too. 

’Course, I’ve always been ready to 
go places at the drop of the hat. 
That’s because my job of furnace 
man is a cinch. Tending that Bryant 
is easier than running a cat up a tree. 
‘It’s automatic gas heating, you see 


—clean, convenient, dependable. We 
can leave the house any time in win- 
ter with no worries of freezing pipes 
—and without asking the neighbors 
to play janitor. 


Maybe some of you folks plan a 
short trip. If there’s a Bryant in 
your home, the pup who is furnace 
man will tell you like I told the 
boss—‘it’s okay by me, and ODT.” 


‘ 


THE BRYANT HEATER CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
One of the Dresser Industries 


LET THE PUP BE FURNACE MAN 


ryan 


HEATING 
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facts—and we rate facts above supposi- 
tion’ and color. 
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knowledge of world geography, but is glib 
in French, German, and Japanese. Many 
others were aided by specialized back- 
grounds. Ed O’Brien of Business .is not 












_ rn oe a a. do sos 

trongpoint en erbourg 
until co? troops Siasted its 
still-smoking concrete bunkers 
into submission. Many similar 
strongpoints must be taken be- 
fore our troops can smash 
through Germany’s West Wall. 

age 27, (International 
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For Your Information... 





§ Aes researcher 
wouldn’t take a 
writer’s. word for his 
own birth date; he 
would want to see the 
birth certificate. And it 
is good researchers who 
make it possible for 
NEWSWEEK to maintain 
its high standard of ac- 
curacy. Each issue of NEWswEEX contains 
perhaps 10,000 opportunities for error— 
names, titles, dates, ages, ‘aes and 











facts. But through our researcher system 
- is possible to maintain accuracy by 

ering to two precautionary rules—em- 
ec only authentic sources of informa- 
tion, and recheck every fact before going 
to press. 


Newsweex maintains a staff of 
48 researchers who sit at the elbow of 
each writer and editor, ready to supply 
reliable information about anything, and 
to protest vigorously any statement that 
might be unsubstantiated. Their job is 


only a Master of Business Administration, 
but has six years of experience in invest- 
ment analysis. Blythe Morley of Theater, 
daughter of Christopher Morley, has pub- 
lished two novels—under a pseudonym 


rather than depend on a name famous in | 


American letters. 


- Research has proved a valuable 
training ground for NEwsweex editors 


and writers. Eight of our writers and two. 


of our Associate Editors started with us as 
researchers. 


Our researchers themselves would 
be the last ones to claim they are infalli- 
ble. They are human, and you are an ex- 
acting audience. The smallest of errors 
slipping into print will bring letters from 
Iceland, Burma, and the islands of the 
Pacific. Perfection is denied, even to re- 
searchers, but we are proud of the high 
degree of reliability they have earned 
for us. 





Giving a Truck the “guts” for the ruts... 
Making a Mower move "in the groove” 


A PRIME MOVER rushing supplies to the 
front . . . lurching over war-torn terrain 
with victory the reward of arrival on time 
or defeat the penalty of a breakdown... 
needs bolts and nats that hang on for dear 
life. 

A lawn mower, too, needs bolts and 
nuts that resist vibration . . . but the re- 
quirements of a fast-moving assembly line 
also call for fasteners that mate easily, 
tighten up quickly, keep production roll- 
ing full speed ahead. ; 


Whether your produci is exposed to. 


stress, vibration and shock, or chiefly, to 
the time-clocking scrutiny of a cost ac- 
countant... . you can do better fastening 
with RB&W Empire products. 

The 99-year history of RB&W is a suc- 
cession of new process developments for 
adding greater strength and accuracy to 
bolts and nuts . . . from the world's first 
automatic cold header and the first auto- 


matic tapper .. . to special processes for 


toughening the metal and fortifying the 
threads. 
Further developments now in the plan- 





ning stage will bring to RB&W users even 
greater conviction that RB&W fasteners 
belong in their farm machinery, transpor- 
tation equipment, home appliances, con- 
struction equipment, furniture or other 


‘ products in which assembly speed and ex- 


tra functional strength are so essential. 


s : 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company. 
Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock 
Falls, Itt. Sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 
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What’s Behind Today's 


"News and What's to, Be Expected 


in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


ST legislation will not 
end with the passage of the pending bill; 
at least one Congressional committee 
plans detailed studies on specific aspects 
of the problem, such as aircraft sales . . . 
A recent sounding of Senate sentiment 
indicates strong bipartisan support of, as 
well as loud opposition to, the Roosevelt- 
Churchill unconditional-surrender decla- 
ration . .. F.D.R. has already made up 
his mind about the next U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Belgium; diplomatic sources say 
the mppojniment will be political and the 
one chosen will 

ing that he might have to come home 
after Inauguration Day . . . The probabil- 
ity that one-fifth of the Senate may be 
lame ducks after the November election 
virtually precludes submission ‘of impor- 
tant treaty issues before the new Congress 
takes office in January. 


Lehman’s Stewardship 


UNRRA’s executive director, Herbert 
Lehman, faces one of the strictest ac- 
countings of his career in the Montreal 
relief conference. Several United Nations’ 
members are critical of UNRRA’s progress 
and fear that the organization may be 
unable to fulfill its functions until well 
after the end of the European war. 
Recently the British roundly upbraided 
Lehman when he said he couldn’t estab- 
lish a camp for 10,000 refugees at 
Philippeville, North Africa, because of 
inability to assemble a staff. Later he 
accepted the task. On the credit side, 
UNRRA has finally received Soviet per- 
mission to send a mission to Moscow to 
discuss relief in Russia, Poland, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. Allan Wardwell, Rus- 
sian War Relief chief in the U.S., will 
head it. Lehman, though pressed, does 
not plan to resign but some of his depu- 
ties have quit already and others, includ- 
ing Sir Arthur Salter, Senior Deputy 
Director, may resign in the near future. 


Political Straws 


GOP congressmen are being told not 
to be disheartened by the current Gal- 
lup Poll results showing a slight lead for 
F.D.R., because a close poll at this time 
is a good Dewey sign . . . Look for Sena- 
tor Truman, the Democratic Vice Presi- 


o with the understand- © 


dential nominee, to start stumping ac- 
tively now that Dewey has launched his 
cross-country swing; he will probably 
trail the GOP candidate over much of 
his route . . . Attorney General Biddle 
is not planning to investigate the Amer- 
ica First party despite charges by pa- 
triotic groups that the Gerald L. K. 
Smith organization has issued seditious 
propaganda. 


Fifth Column Collapse 

Native German Nazi party activities in 
the U.S., whieh Berlin had counted on 
to become the backbone of the Fifth 
Column here, will soon be disclosed by 
the Justice Department. The indictment 
of almost 200 resident German aliens who 
have confessed to being active Nazis has 


‘been asked. The evidence will disclose 


that all had duties which included giving 
of information to the German Embassy 
and that they had knowledge of a plan 
for the overthrow.of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. All remained aloof from the Ger- 
man-American Bund and similar groups, 
since they had been forbidden to join 
such organizations; all registered properly 
as German aliens. They were instructed 
to admit having voted in Germany but to 
claim to be unsympathetic to the German 
cause. FBI alertness nipped their plot. 
They'll be charged wi 
evade alien agent registration laws. 


‘Loose Lips’ Trial 


There'll be no fanfare about it but the 
British military is about to hold its first 
court-martial in the U. S. to try an officer 
in its own forces. The case is reminiscent 
of stories told (but later denied) about 
Major General Miller of the Ninth Air 
Force, who was demoted by General 
Eisenhower to his permanent rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. The British officer is 
accused of having talked too freely about 
war plans and ship movements at cocktail 
parties. A woman guest reported him to 
the authorities. The case will be heard in 
New York and, for security reasons, in 
camera. But the verdict, when approved 
by the British War Office, will be made 
public in London. 


National Notes 


The number of physically handicapped 
placed by the U.S. Employment Service 
in 1944 will reach nearly 500,000, ac- 
cording to WMC estimates . . . Few peo- 


ple are aware of the major role U.S. in- | 


surance underwriters have played in the 
selection of targets for Allied strategic 
bombing of Germany and Japan; their 


conspiracy to. 


files are jammed with detailed plans of . 
foreign plants . . . The CAB pro to 
limit authorization for 4385 f er and 
local airline routes to a temporary three- 
year period and to confine them to opera- 
tions which show a justifiable chance of 
success at reasonable government cost. 





Trends Abroad 


Tes significant that the Communist 
L’Humanité, with a circulation of 200,000, 
is the largest French underground news- 
paper to come into the open; the Socialist 
Le Populaire is second with 160,000... 
Tito’s contact with Bulgarian anti-Fascists 
leads London to foresee a-closer relation- 
ship between the two countries, possibly 
as members of a general Balkan union... 
Britain is studying plans for extensive 
development of a. postwar ocean-land 
route to the Far East via Murmansk and 
Archangel as a faster transport to Shang- 
hai and intermediate points . . . The 
Belgian Congo is producing 12,000 tons 
of rubber a year and expects to increase 
this amount after the war. 


Spain’s ‘Benevolent’ Neutrality 
The trend of neutrals to fall in line 
with the Allies as victory approaches has 
been nowhere as evident as in Spain. 
Even the recently pro-Axis José Felix 
uerica, who followed pro-Ally Count 
for ana as Foreign Minister, is outdoin 
is predecessor in favors to the U.S. an 
Britain. Press censorship, the bane of Al- 
lied correspondents, has been relaxed; 
German agents, whose expulsion was 
halted when France was freed, are being 
interned. And Lequerica has assured 
Ambassador Hayes that other measures 
will be taken to reorient Spanish policy 
along pro-Allied lines. Experts believe 
vamra is dictating the shift. Having 
as, up an opportunity to appease 
eftists by liquidating the falangey tie 
Spanish dictator must now curry favor | 
with the Allies against the coming storm. | 
He has reinforced the civil guard in | 
Asturias as well as his own bodyguard. 


Reaction to Dumbarton 


Only the first rumblings of discontent 
can be heard over the proposed draft of 
the world-security organization as it’s 
shaping up at Dumbarton Oaks, but they | 

grow louder among the smaller na- | 
tions. Latin-American capitals ea q 
express dissatisfaction with the “Big — 
Four” control provisions and there’s no 
doubt the smaller European nations will 
also dissent. The principal objections 
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obviously are: (1) When the plan is 
presented to a United Nations erence 
it will be a fait accompli and lesser 
powers will have little chance to voice 
effective opposition; (2) the fact that 
small nations can have but a one-year 
tenure as council members will di 
‘courage sustained interests; and (3) even 
with complete faith in present world 
leaders, they can only hope for continued 
adherence to present principles later. 


Mexican Notes 


Fearing a revival of the Sinarquista 
movement in remote Comitan, Chiapas 
state, the Mexican Government has 
ordered the disarming of custom’s guards 
there; the guards have requested with- 
drawal of the order . . . The liberation 
of France, by reviving Mexican sympathy 
for that. country, has reversed a trend 
whereby English was displacing French 
as a secondary language to Spanish . . . 
Mexican consular and diplomatic salaries 
are being boosted by from 30% to 40% 
. . . Unions oppose any widespread in- 
stallation of mechanical looms to displace 
the present hand looms because they 
fear unemployment. 


Stubborn Sweden 


Washington and London have had 
more difficulty with pro-Allied Sweden 
over curtailing trade with Germany than 
with some of the pro-Axis neutrals. Two 
weeks ago Stockholm was asked to sever 
all trade relations with the Reich. The 
request was answered with a flat “no.” 
The Swedes claimed that by withdrawing 
insurance privileges from Swedish vessels 
in the German trade they had already 
done their share. However, the Allies re- 
torted that the Nazis still have sufficient 
tonnage of their own to import an un- 
diminished supply of Swedish products 
in German bottoms. 


Allies’ Russian Prisoners 


Moscow has so far shown complete in- 
difference to the fate of the Russians who 
were impressed into the German Army 
and later captured in France by U.S. 
and British forces. Several thousands of 
them are currently being held in Britain, 
but repeated British requests for instruc- 
tions as to their ultimate disposition has 
elicited no reply whatever from Mos- 
cow. The British would prefer to shi 
them to the U. S. and Canada along wii 
German prisoners, but they don’t want to 
waste the necessary shipping space if 
Moscow should later decide that it want- 
ed them sent back to Russia. 


Foreign Notes 


Vice President Wallace, according to 
British sources, failed on one mission in 
China—that of reconciling Generalissimo 
Chiang with the northem Communist 
leaders .. . Anticipating a heavy demand 
for used cars, London thieves have begun 


extensive automobile stealing; they take 


the cars to the country and hide them 
pending victory and fuel , . . Sweden has 
completed plans for a new type freighter; 
it will be equipped to carry iron ore to 
the U.S. and return with oil or gasoline. 





Sixth Bond-Drive Delay 


Fiiection factors and mili uncer- 
tainties complicate plans for the Sixth 
War Loan drive. Armistice Day has been 
shelved for the opening because the pro- 
motion might be overshadowed by the 
windup of the political campaign, bal- 
loting, and election post-mortems. Wheth- 
er Pearl Harbor Day is kept for the close 
will depend on the opening day chosen. 
The size of the goal, in turn, depends on 
several unknown quantities: (1) the date 
of Germany’s collapse and the bond buy- 
ers’ reaction thereto, (2) U.S. war ex- 
penditures from now until the year’s end. 
Finally, should Germany still be fighting 


when the drive opens, the planned all-out 
promotional emphasis on finishing off the 
Japs must be modified. 


Job Standards 

Job analysis, currently gaining accept- 
ance in the chemical and other bulk pro- 
duction industries, is counted on to re- 
move an important cause of employer- 
union tension by establishing a scientif- 
ic yardstick for each worker’s. share in 
production. In the metal-working indus- 
tries, scientific job evaluation is not new; 
it’s relatively easy to measure a worker's 
contribution to a finished automobile 
part. However, it’s more difficult in the 
manufacture of bulk products, particu- 
larly if a team of men services a 24-hour 
operating unit. Efficiency engineers ap- 
pear to have solved this proplem, how- 
ever. By measuring jobs and setting stand- 
ards, employe complaints will largely be 
removed. In one case the union willing] 
paid half the cost of an analysis though 
many unions oppose the system. 


DDT Production Scramble 

A postwar scramble can be expected 
for the right to make DDT, the power- 
ful insecticide now being produced by a 
dozen manufacturers under wartime 
production licenses issued by the original 
patent holder, Geigy,. Inc., of Cincin- 
nati. Only du Pont has a license certain 
to carry over into the peace era. Mean- 
while, many holders of limited permits 
are pressing their research work to im- 
prove the product. They particularly 
wish to eliminate its toxicity for human 
beings and beneficial insects in the be- 
lief they will have postwar licenses. If 
they are denied the production right, 
they may ask the courts to unscramble 
the situation. 


Business Footnotes 

The University of Pennsylvania is cur- 
rently offering war producers tuition- 
free courses in contract-termination regu- 


lations and reconversion problems. The 
instructors are military procurement of- 
ficers and faculty members . . . Acting 
WPB Chairman Krug’s statement that in- 
dustry will be permitted to make “what- 
ever people want” after Germany sur- 
renders has started merchants frantically 


. Clearing their shelves of “Victory-model” 


goods : . . The WPB, in retaining pri- 
orities on lumber use, may. designate fur- 
niture, boxes, and caskets ahead of hous- 
ing. 





Miscellany 


The Saturday Evening Post will come 
out for Governor Dewey in an editorial 
in next week’s issue . . . Broadcasters are 
looking for more lively successors to their 
serious news commentators after the war; 
Walter Kiernan, the Blue Network’s 
humorous news commentator, has been 
sold to several sponsors . . . The London 
Daily Mail has bought Barnaby, Crockett 
Johnson’s popular syndicated comic strip, 
for postwar publication . .:. James H. R. 
Cromwell, whose wife Doris Duke 
charges that he wants a piece of her 
wealth, is writing a book on postwar 
economic problems . . . U. S. short-wave 
propaganda broadcasters are now entic- 
ing enemy listeners by giving names, 
addresses, and numbers of war prisoners, 
a device first used by the Axis. 


Book Publishers’ Dilemma 


With book sales higher than the most 
optimistic predictions, many. publishers 
are currently in the unprecedented posi- 
tion of having to postpone most of their 
new fall boeks to stay within their paper 
quotas, Houses which usually have siz- 
able pee tmas lists have cut down 
to only a few new books to keep their 
present best sellers in print. For example, 
thé Winston Publishing Co., whose sim- 
plified dictionary and timely biographies 
on Generals Eisenhower and MacArthur 
are now in great demand, will bring out 
but one adult and one juvenile book this 
fall, although it usually has one of the 
longest lists. However, despite this latest 
dilemma, the favorable war news has 
made the book publishers optimistic over 
the future with the relaxation of exist- 
ing controls. 


Movie Lines 
Canada is the latest Western Hemi- 
sphere country to plan large-scale picture 
producing; deals are now pendi gt 
make movies in Toronto for release both 
in the U. S. and in England . . . Fred As- 
taire, according to latest reports, will 
ive up screen acting to become a pro- 
ucer after he completes four more RKO 
films; he’s currently entertaining troops 
abroad . . . Insiders are predicting that 
Jean Hersholt will su Walter Wan- 
ger as president of the Motion Picture 








Academy when balloting takes place next. | 


month. 

















“We christened her'Old Reliable’!” . 


~“That’s the name they should have hung on this Plymouth 
when they launched her in 1940. I saw sea duty in the 
last war, and I’m telling you this car is dependable as a 
ship’s bell. The Navy has me doing a thousand miles of 
hard driving every week and the car just has to deliver. 
It can’t let me down — and it hasn’t let me down. 


_“The speedometer turned 92,000 miles the other day 
—dand I’ve never been delayed a minute by any fault of 
the car. That’s a grand record for any car at any price. 
It’s convinced me that Plymouth is the low-cost car with 
the high-price features. I’m riding this model through 
the war, however long that takes. And the next car I get 
will be another Plymouth.’’* 


NAVY COMMANDER tells this true 
story of Plymouth reliability. It comes 
from Plymouth’s building cars to meet 
the toughest driving conditions. In every 
Plymouth, metal parts are engineered to 
resist salt air corrosion . . . brakes to oper- 
ate long and safely in mountain country 
« . . cooling system to work efficiently in 
desert heat. Every other feature is as thor- 
oughly proven. 


Right now the Plymouth factories are mak- 
ing war weapons only. But Plymouths were 
built to last a long time — especially when 
serviced by experienced, well-equipped 
Plymouth dealers. 


Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation. 





YOu'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T. 


‘fe Based on an actual letter in the Plymouth Sles. BUY WAR BONDS...TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 
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Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope the War Effort 





Abundant production the world over is the core of the fourth 
term’s projected economic foreign policy. President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hull rank free exchange of goods as equal to 
military power in preserving peace. Their reasoning: Narrowing 
the gap between have and have-not nations will diminish the 
latters’ incentive to use force and the need for police:powers to 
« restrain them. Churchill assented, in the Atlantic Charter, but 
with reservations dictated by a possible resurgence of U.S. 
protectionism. 


Congress permitting, a November victory will be followed by a 
scaling. down of Smoot-Hawley tariff rates, until now only 
chipped by Hull’s reciprocal trade agreements. Strategy calls for 


reciprocal sloughing off by the British of empire preferential . 


rates, abandonment by other nations of import quotas and, 
where feasible, of agreements limiting production of com- 
modities. 


Wheat is a case in point: Small nations which subsidized wheat 
production as insurance against blockades can revert to crops of 
natural suitability, becoming wheat importers. Rubber is a 
probable exception. 


Recent London talks reconciled the British and Dutch rubber 
interests to large-scale postwar competition from U.S. syn- 
thetics. All three parties agreed that for a while at least, after 
Jap-held plantations are regained, the starved civilian market 
will absorb the available output from both sources. But restric- 
tions later on seem unavoidable. Major producers will explore 
that question with secondary Latin American growers in a 
Washington conference slated for November. 


Roosevelt’s directive to Hull for a diplomatic offensive against 
cartels tipped off the policy-of-abundance line. Political ex- 
pediency governed the selection of German-dominated cartels 
for the initial attack. They are rated the most vulnerable sector 
of the closed-trade citadel. 


The Constitutional amendment guaranteeing equal rights to 
women is heading for a showdown. The resolution submitting 
it to the states probably will come up in the Senate shortly after 
the elections. 


Failure to gain the required two-thirds majority might shelve the 
amendment for years. But a Senate OK would bring it out of 
the pigeonhole it now occupies in the House. Proponents recog- 
nize, however, that success in Congress means only the be- 
ginning of a hard fight. Many who will vote to submit the 
amendment to the people oppose it on its merits and will fight 
it vigorously back home. 


Wartime technological strides dictate a major overhaul of U. S. 
radio policy. Changes will be shaped at domestic industry hear- 
ings before the FCC, starting Sept. 28. The first task is to parcel 
out wave bands on the widened spectrum. Although new ultra- 
high frequencies are now available, the demand exceeds the 
supply. 


FM expansion means more bands for commercial broadcasting. 
The claims of the military, ‘airlines, and police are crowded by 


those of railroads, utilities, even doctors, who seek bands for 
diathermy and office-to-car communication. 


Tentative assignments worked out at hearings must, in many 
instances, be adjusted to the claims of other nations. Interna- 
tional aviation, commercial or military, must occupy the same 
bands for uniform transmission and reception. Wave bands must 
be spaced to preclude interference among adjacent countries. 
Scheduling of inter-American and world conferences on these 
questions must await the European war’s end. 


Post-armistice receiving sets will incorporate most technical ad- 
vances. They will pick up both FM (static-less) and standard 
broadcast programs. Until the public demand for standard *. 
broadcasts fades, stations will beam programs on both FM and 
standard wave lengths. 


The current controversy among the chains over the efficiency of 
existing television techniques won’t hold up production of re- 
ceivers. Authorities consider it preferable to give the public the 
benefits of available processes rather than wait until experi- 
ments are proved. 


Eastern heating plants which converted from. oil to coal in the 
early-war pinch soon will be allowed to switch back. Residual 
oil, a necessary by-product of the refining process, exceeds the 
rationed demand and now is taxing storage capacity. Small- 
volume consumers, like home owners, will be permitted to re- 
convert first. 


Congress will forgo declaring a policy on overseas operation of 
U. S. airlines until next year. The desirability of avoiding con- 
troversial legislation before the election, plus the short period 
between that date and the Christmas holidays, will sidetrack' 
pending bills, leaders say. 


« 


Most Congressmen are ‘still undecided as between Pan Amer- 
ican’s “chosen-instrument” policy and the competitive system 
backed by most other lines. Pan American argues that only a 
single carrier can compete successfully against foreign lines, 
each holding a national monopoly. Backers of competition count 
on the American anti-monopoly tradition to swing votes their 
way. 


J urisdictional differences among Federal agencies over com- 
mercial and private flying fields present Congress with another 
postwar puzzle for next year. The CAA has its billion-dollar 
plan for 6,000 airports; the Federal Works Agency would like a 
hand in building some; the Army has many fields it won’t use 
after the war. Most states and cities will accept Federal aid, but 
want as little Federal interference as possible. 


Export trade controls, when relaxed after the German surren- 
der, will make a sharp distinction rer Allies and neutrals. 
For members of the sie Nations, U.S. products will be vir- 
tually unrestricted as supplies become available following WPB 
action letting out the reins on civilian production. , 


For neutrals, controls will remain regardless of U.S. supplies. 
The aim is to prevent leaks to Japan and to guard against neu- 
tral purchases to the detriment of fighting countries. Benevolent 
neutrals will be favored over others. 























Today Beechcrafts serve in all theaters of war and 
their ruggedness and ability to utilize small landing 
fields combined with their high cruising speed have 
tesulted in a demand by the Armed Fortes for, the 


maximum possible output of the Beech plants. 


Before the war the same outstanding qualities caused 
the selection of Beechcrafts for such varied uses as 
the supply and administration of the Hudson’s Bay 
: Company's posts within the Arctic circle; missionary 
_ work in Borneo; exploration in Colombia; sheep- 











-- Where the going is n= tough... 


Beech Ain 





ranching in Australia; gold mining in Mexico and 
the Philippines; oil wildcatting in Texas; explora- 
tion in the Antarctic with Byrd; and dozens of 
other projects where efficiency and dependability are 
valued above all else. 


* he * 
When peace returns Beechcrafts again will be avail- 
able not only to those who work at the outposts of 


civilization but also to everyone else that appreciates 


top quality and performance. 
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Why the biggest advertising campaign 
ever known is not yet big enough 
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No product in the world has ever re 

ceived such advertising support as 
American business has put behind U.S. ; 
War Bonds. 


The value of the space and time de- 
voted to selling these Bonds in the year 
1943 alone has been conservatively esti- 
mated at over 100 millions of dollars. 


The results have been good. 


Since May 1941, over 81 million Amer- 
icans have invested some 37 billion dol- 
lars in U.S. War Bonds. And while no 
one gives the credit for this remarkable 
performance to advertising alone, it is 
nevertheless clear that this record could 
not have been made without advertis- 
ing’s help. 


But simply because the results have 
been so good, a real danger has arisen: 
the idea that results can continue to be 
good with the same, or less, advertising 
support. : 

As the War goes on, the need for 
funds will increase. And as the War 
goes on, and the 6th War Loan fol- 
lows the 5th, and the 7th follows 
the 6th, the task of getting those 
funds will become increasingly dif- 
ficult. 


If American business is to keep up the 
really excellent job it has done so far in 
this vital matter of war financing, War 
Bond advertising must continue to grow 
in both volume and effectiveness. 


Young & Rubicam, Ine. 
ADVERTISING 


New York ° Chicago ° Detreit 
San Francisco * Hollywood 
Montreal * Toronto 
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Wehrmacht Braces to Keep Allies 
From the Soil of the Fatherland 


Growing German Resistance 
and Problem of Supply Slowing 
Advance Toward West Wall 


The soldier in the apple orchard near 
the Moselle River was disgusted as only a 
GI can be. “I sat around here the other 
night listening to a radio program from 
back home and heard how the folks have 
been sitting up two nights in a row wait- 
ing for the war to be over,” he growled. 
“Then the next day I’m thinking about 
this and walking dcwn a road and am 
nearly killed by a Nazi machine gunner. 
Those folks back home might come over 
and sit in this damned apple orchard.” 

The soldiers at the front knew that the 
Germans weren’t pushovers. Their backs 
to the West Wall, battered and weary 
though they were, they turned upon the 
Allies last week and ground down the 
offensives. In the cabbage rows and 
wheatfields, in the cities and on the banks 
of rivers, the Wehrmacht bristled up to 
keep the invaders from the soil of the 
Fatherland. 





With sure and steady step the liberators of 1944 cross from France to Be 


The West Wall was the only real hope 
the Germans had of keeping the Allies 
out of the Reich. To handle its defense, 
Hitler brought over Field Marshal Wal- 
ther Model, his best commander, from the 
Polish front. But it was doubtful that 
Model could scratch up enough men to 
hold the 400-mile line against what was 
facing him. On the north through Bel- 
gium and Holland were coming the /.mer- 
ican First and B-tish Second 4-mies with 
the Canadian First backing them up, on 
the west, the American Third, and on the 
south, the American Seventh in addition, 
the Germans had tc make plans to deal 
with the probable use of Lt. Gen. Lewis 
H. Brereton’s First Airborne Army, which 
could come down behind the West Wall. 


The Closed Gap: The Allies had 
cashed in handsomely while the Germans 
were in flight toward the temporary se- 
curity of their Wall. The personnel of the 
Nazi First, Seventh, Fifteenth, and Fifth 
Panzer Armies had been reduced by more 
than 600,000—100,000 dead, 312,000 
captured, and 200,000 wounded. And 
while the great strides of the Allies had 


slowed down, they were not stoppet 
They were pushing forward relentlessly. 

Lt. Gen. Courtney H. Hodge’s pace- 
making First Army had made the 
est drives (see page 29). In twin attacks, 


# 


eep- 


his soldiers moved through Sedan into | 


the Ardennes Forest to Luxembourg and 
through Liége toward Aachen, key rail 


center 8 miles inside Germany. At the © 
Weser River, a few miles from the Reich | 


frontier, American troops could look 


across to a ridge in the distance. That — 


was Germany. 

At Liége—whose circle of fortresses the 
Germans had knocked to pieces with 420- 
millimeter howitzers in 1914—the Bel- 
gians screamed with happiness as Ameri- 
cans slaughtered Nazis at roadblocks at 
the exits of the city. At one of the blocks 
a.German general stopped cold and gave 


up when GI’s drew beads on him. At one | 


ot the other barricades, another Nazi © 


general raced the motor of his sport road- 

ster and rammed ahead to break through. 

The GI guns chopped him down. 
Behind 

First pulled a neat trap south of Mons, 

the ancient Belgian town where the 

Tommies of the last war first tasted the 


the northern spearhead, the | 


power of the German military machine. 
Thousands of Germans, hurriedly with- | 
drawing in advance of the British Second, | 


spewed toward Mons. They had been 
informed that there was a 15-mile gap 
south of the town. But American forces in 


moderate strength were holding the line. | 
action was short and — 
sweet. From the viewpoint of one bat- | 
talion, Harold Denny of The New York | 


The ensuin 





lgium, in sharp contrast to the strutting e 
Fihrer into the conquered city of Strasbourg four years before 
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Times thus described it: “The situation 
would have been serious if the Germans 
had not been simply trying to get away 
and we happened, to their surprise, to be 
in their path. Our infantry stopped their 
infantry with ‘machine-gun and rifle fire 
every time they tried to get to the road 


-along which we were deployed. Our 


tanks and other armored vehicles shot up 
everything German on wheels or tracks 
that tried to move. Our fighter bombers 
completed the destraction of the enemy 
vehicles, dive-bombing to flaming de- 
struction a whole column of tanks, 








GERRI EEE 


a U. 8S. Army Signal Corps photo from International 


Couture at Arms: In the Paris salon of Jean Patou, where glittering cosmopoli- 
tans made an annual pilgrimage to assemble modish wardrobes, American GI's, 
amused and unabashed, scrutinize the newest thing in Parisian fashion (top). 
Window-shopping for lingerie in Sens, two Army nurses (below) gaze_enviously 
at a trim girdle while a soldier of the FFI stands guard. we 9) 
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armored cars, and trucks that was try- 
ing to escape.” 

When the dust and noise of the battle 
calmed down, the First Army had tak- 
en 25,000 prisoners. 


“Keep Going!” For Lt. Gen. Sir Miles 
C. Dempsey’s British Second Army,.-on 
Hodge’s left, the order of the day was un- 
varying: “Go on, go on, and keep going!” 

Even at Antwerp, the Germans did not 
choose to fight and, surprisingly, left the 
harbor facilities almost ~ intact.” “Now 
Dempsey sent his soldiers up to the 
Dutch border and southeast to the ‘uni- 
versity city of Louvain. North of Lou- 
vain, in increasingly tough fighting, they 
succeeded in establishing a deep bridge- 
head over the Albert Canal. 

And there the Germans did choose to 
fight. From Denmark and’ Holland they 
pulled in elements of six divisions of 
tough troops, many of them SS, to throw 
against the British bridgehead. For it was 
highly important for the Nazis to hold 
the Albert Canal, a military obstacle of 
the first importance, with sheer sides of 
concrete in many places. Beyond it the 
Germans had also taken the precaution 
of flooding the Belgian and Dutch coun- 


-tryside. 


The Fighting Infantry: Near Saar- 
briicken, Third Army patrols made recon- 
naissances over the German frontier. But 
on the main front the Germans held the 
Americans. The chief reason was that Lt. 
Gen. George S. Patton Jr. was in a bad 
way for supplies. Gasoline and oil for his 
equipment had to be ferried in by plane. 

The belligerent general, archexponent 
of mechanized wartare, chafed as he rode 
up and down the battle front in an ar- 
mored car watching the foot soldiers do 
the work. The front ran through Metz 
and Pont-a-Mousson to Nancy. The Nazis 
well utilized the time they gained. They 
regrouped and prepared to fall back to 
the West Wall only under hard pressure. 
Their front-line troops included cadets 
from an officer candidate school at Metz. 

In cold, rainy weather the ting 
shook down to a straight infantry battle 
of rifles, machine guns, mortars, and ar- 
tillery. The big job before Patton was to 
cross’ the Moselle River. The Cermans 
had systematically destroyed all bridges 
and were dug in on the east bank. For two 
days the Americans launched their little 
infantry assault boats from the steep, 
wooded banks of the Moselle in an at- 
tempt to get across and establish a 
bridgehead. But each time streams of 
German 20-millimeter shells kicked up 
the swift current, punctured one boat 
after another, and stalled the advance. 
On the third day one force got across 
south of Metz and held the river open. 
Then the engineers swung out their pon- 
toons and threw a rough roadway across. 

Chemical warfare troops wheeled up 
their portable smoke generators and ‘cov- 

the narrow valley with artificial fog. 
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In quick succession other bridgeheads 
were secured. The infantry went over 
with a rush and soon tanks clanked across 
the swaying bridges. Among wheat 
sheaves and wild flowers of the neat 
farmlands the artillery of both sides 
dueled incessantly. 
The Third Army found the people of 
Lorraine curiously apathetic. For four 
ears Germans had been billeted ‘in their 
omes, but the populace seemed indiffer- 
ent as to which side was winning. They 
displayed neither French nor American 
flags. Apparently they were just tired of 
seeing soldiers. Besides, a great many of 
them speak German as a native language. 


Attack by Air: A cold wind that swept 
the battle areas carried with it the prom- 


ise of an early winter. The weather more _ 


often than not grounded Allied planes. 
Whenever it lifted, swarms of aircraft 
ranged over France, the Low Countries 
and Germany, making the most of their 
opportunities. 

In great strength heavy bombers began 
ripping German communications lines 
and industrial centers over the border in 
moves to isolate the West Wall. Kastel, 
Nuremburg, Ludwigshafen, Diisseldorf, 
Karlsruhe, Stuttgart, Saarbriicken and 
other cities, took bombings that indi- 
cated the Allies were coming in for the 
kill. Lighter planes bombed and strafed 
troop concentrations and transport be- 
fore the advancing ground forces. After 


‘ darkness, Mosquitoes and: Black Widow 


night fighters gave the Germans small 
rest. 


First with the First 


Eleven days before the 1918 Armistice, 
Lt. Col. Courtney H. Hodges was ordered 
to take two companies of his battalion 
over the Meuse River in Eastern France 
to verify a report that the Germans had 
evacuated that sector. He crossed the riv- 
er at dawn, but he found the Germans 
there in strength. The scouting party was 
pinned down all day. That night, Hodges 
was joined by two more rifle companies 
and one machine-gun company. They 
pushed on. The scouting party bored into 
the Germans so successfully that a whole 
brigade launched an attack through the 
gap Hodges had made. For that feat the 
31-year-old officer received the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 

- Last week Hodges, now 57 and a lieu- 
tenant general, crossed the same Meuse 
River in Belgium. This time he was head- 
ing for the Rhineland and he was leading 
the entire American First Army. That 
was the army which had covered more 
territory than any other Allied force (see 
map). Its advance fell into five stages: 
(1) hitting the Normandy beaches on 
D Day, (2) capture of Cherbourg, (3) 
the St. Lé gers yey. (4) the ad- 
vance to Paris, (5) the advance from Par- 
is through Belgium. Last week the First 
took Luxembourg and its guns became 
the first American weapons to bombard 


PACEMAKERS: 
Hodges and His 
First Army 


Dieppe 
Cherbourg ms 


US 





the Reich. To it may go the honor of be- 
ing the first American. force to cross the 
German frontier. 


From the Ranks: As he directed the 
Army’s attacks, Hodges climaxed the 
ambition of a lifetime. As a boy he had 
chosen a military career despite opposi- 
tion from his family; his father, publisher 
of a weekly newspaper at Perry, Ga., 
wanted his son to become a newspaper- 
man. In 1904 young Hodges obtained an 
appointment to West Point. But in his 
first year he was “found deficient” in 
conic sections and discharged. 

To please his family, Hodges worked 
as a buyer for a cottonseed-oil company 
for one year. Then he enlisted in the 
Regular Army. For two and a half of his 
three years as an enlisted man he was a 
sergeant. In 1909, just one year after his 
classmates at West Point, he got his-com- 
mission. 


Boss Doughboy: After the last war, 
Hodges was one o0§ the Army’s picked 
men. In the slow peacetime years he at- 
tended various-Army schools. He served 
on the staff at West Point. By 1940 he 
was commanding the Infantry School at 
Fort Benning, Ga. In May 1941, as a 
major general, he was appointed Chief 
of Infantry. He formulated the Army’s 
infantry doctrines and incorporated air- 
borne and parachute troops into his arm 
of the service. ; 

When the bureau system was abolished 
in the Army reorganization of March 
1942, Hodges was shifted to head the 
Army Ground Forces Replacement and 
School Command. For the invasion. he 
joined his close friend Lt. Gen. Omar. N. 
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_ Newsweek—Scott Ri 


The red arrows show the drives by which the First Army swept to Germany 


Bradley as deputy commander of the 
First Army. His appointment as com- 
mander of that army was announced on 
Aug. 14. 


The Sharpshooter: The thin, silver- 
haired general is one of the Army’s least- 
known high-ranking officers. A_ shy, _ 
reserved man, he has always ducked pu 
licity. To the service he is known as a 
teacher, an expert tactician, and a superb 
rifle shot. : 

Big-game hunting is his passion, In 
Mexico he shot deer and a bear. In Cana- 
da he bagged moose and caribou. In 
periods of leave while serving in the 
Philippines he went to Indo-China, where 
he shot wild cattle and an elephant. Twice 
he captained the infantry team at the 
National Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio. 
When he was tied down at jobs in the 
United States his favorite recreation was 
skeet shooting. 


Ports for the Storm 


Four prize ports of Northwestern 
France, far behind the fighting lines, were 
still clutched in futile byt tenacious grip 
last week by suicidal German garrisons. 
One of them, under attack for nearly 
two weeks, was the harbor of Brest, on 
the tip of Brittany. There, under the com- 
mand of Lt. Gen. Hermann Bernhardt 
Ramcke, veteran of Alamein and con- 
geeror of Crete, some 15,000 ‘ 
ought on under orders to hold for four 
months. f 

This force was a weird mixture of Sec- 
ond Parachute Division troops, anti-air- 
craft gunners, marines, and sailors, in- 
cluding the crews of U-boats trapped by 
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sea blockade. They were under fire from 
the largest artillery concentration in West- 
ern Europe; they were sealed off from es- 
cape or reinforcement. But in stubborn, 
costly battle they refused to give up, and 
from two rings of interlocking pillboxes 
and ancient forts they brought all their 
guns to bear on the American lines, slow- 
ing the advance to yards. 

To gain time, General Ramcke’ used 
every trick he knew. He stopped the 
battle, resting and shifting his men, by 
repeatedly raising the flag of truce. He 
asked the American commander to cease 
firing on two “hospital zones,” although 
to spare them would have meant cessa- 
tion of fire on almost all of Brest. For 
increased efficiency, he suggested direct 
radio communication with the American 
commander so that they might better dis- 
cuss “administrative” problems. But the 
Americans declined Ramcke’s suggestions 
and continued the stubborn battle. By a 
heavy expenditure of men, the attackers 
could have taken the port earlier. They 
preferred, instead, a slow advance sup- 
ported by the assaults of heavy and 
medium bombers, which raided Brest six 
times in four days and raised to 3,500 
tons the bombs dropped on the smok- 


ing port. 

the three other western ports still hold- 
ing out were Lorient and St. Nazaire, also 
under American assault in Brittany, and 
Le Havre, surrounded by British troops 
in Normandy. od into heavy fortifica- 
tions and profiting by the dispatch of the 
main Allied forces to the east, the Ger- 
mans continued to deprive the Allies of 
_ those harbors and even held out stub- 
bornly in the Channel ports of. 
Boulogne, Calais, and Dun- 
kerque. 

By their hopeless but deter- 
mined resistance, the Germans 
had greatly hampered the sup- 
ply of the Allied armies. in 
France, impeding it still more 
each week as increasingly bad 
weather swept the northern 
beaches. Last week, three months 
after D day, the Allies relied on 
a combination of captured ports 
and makeshift harbors. This was 
the picture: 
if Taahous, which in peace- 
time 1938, handled 6,548,974 
tons, was being swept free of the 
last German mines and demoli- 
tions and open once more to 
shipping—the chief port in use 
in Northern France. Smaller ves- 
sels could dock at some of the 
newly captured harbors in Brit- 
tany and along the Channel—St. 
Malo, Dieppe, and Le Tréport, 
among others. 

@ On the Bay of Biscay, Nantes 
and Bordeaux appeared to be in 
Allied hands, although their oc- 
cupation and use was not official- 
ly confirmed. In the Mediter- 
ranean, Allied troops held Mar- 
seille and Toulon. Marseille, 


chief port of France, with a yearly peace- 
time capacity-of 12,984,610 tons, had ‘not 
been destroyed and probably was already 
supplying the Seventh. Army in Southern 
France. Toulon, ‘once the base of the 
French fleet, was nearly wrecked before 
its capture. 

@ In Belgium, the Allies had seized the 
greatest prize of all—Antwerp, largest 
Belgian port. Through it in 1987 passed 
25,568,152 tons. 

With the open ports thus limited, the 
Allied navy had succeeded ‘in construct- 
ing first-rate artificial harbors by sinking 
block ships along Norman beaches and 
building concrete piers. As much as any- 
thing these temporary harbors accounted 
for the success of the invasion. By D Day 
plus 28, more than 1,000,000 men, 183,- 
500 vehicles, and 650,000 tons of sup- 
plies had passed through them. 


Flight With Lingerie 


Across the rocky passes of the' Jura 
Mountains, through curving tunnels and 
lofty viaducts, along the Rhéne-Rhine 
Canal and the winding banks of the 
Doubs and Saéne Rivers, the remnants 
of the German Nineteenth Army last 
week retreated in headlong flight. Some 
isolated garrisons fought the advancing 
Allies before surrendering and others 


skirmished with the troops of the French 
Forces of the Interior. But the main body 
of the Nineteenth kept well ahead of the 
Seventh Army, as its American and 
French troops captured Dyon, drove 
around the Swiss border, and toward the 
Belfort Gap and Germany. 





Signal Corps from Associated Press 
Going no place: On the road to the Reich, a 
captured Nazi general parks on a jeep 
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As much as the haste of their retreat 
permitted, the Germans looted the rich 
Province of Burgundy. In the little town 
of Louhans, in the foothills of the Jura, 
Nazi soldiers stole-wine and tobacco and 
German Wacs gathered up wardrobes 
without stopping to pay. Dresses, shoes, 
and lacy underwear disappeared from the 
windows and counters of shops along the 
Grande Rue. “Mon Dieu, she had the face 
of- a maiden pig,” one shopkeeper told 
Homer Bigart of The New York Herald 
Tribune as he gazed at the remains of his 
stock. All that was left were panties “too 
small for Westphalian bottoms.” 

Many Germans, seeing they were 
trapped by the FFI or by Allied troops, 
changed to civilian clothes. Counting on 
the mixed tongues of the Swiss border re- 
gion to save them from discovery, they 
melted into the countryside. 

Trouée de Belfort, the gap which was 
the Germans’ objective, lies on the Sa- 
voureuse River between the Vosges and 
Jura Mountains, the upper Rhine, and 
the Swiss border. Through it the Ger- 
mans poured into the Reich; somewhere 
near it patrols of the Seventh Army ad- 
vanced to meet those of Patton’s Third. 


Devil’s Threshold 


The: Russians now call it the “Devil's 
Threshold.” It is a bulging stretch of 
forest between the East Prussian frontier 
and Warsaw. Through it runs the Narew 
River. In its gloomy woods for the last 
five weeks the Soviets and the Nazis have 
waged one of the bitterest battles of the 
entire war—and one of the biggest. Berlin 
said that in this one region the 
Russians used 30 divisions, about 
the same number as probably 
comprise the striking force of 
the American First and Third 
Armies in France. 

By last week the Russians had 
pulled their supply and reinforce- 
ment lines up behind them and 
lashed out again with plane- and 
artillery-led blows which cleared 
the east bank of the Narew to 
about 25 miles from East Prussia. 
They threw bridgeheads to the 
other side—but still the Nazis 
fought on with the terrible de- 
termination of men who knew 


while Berlin reported a new Rus- 
sian drive on the Galician front. 

In the south, with troops of 
its new ally Rumania, the Red 
Army climbed through the wind- 
ing passes of the Transylvanian 
Alps in a campaign to reclaim 
the part of Transylvania annexed 
by Hungary. In Rumania, the 
Russians sped west along the 
Danube to Turnu-Severin, just 
below the Iron Gate, where the 
pent-up Danube Rapids roar 
Phrodigh a slit-like canyon. Mar- 


shal, Tito proclaimed that the 
Russians had made contact with jf 





that defeat meant disaster. Mean- _ 
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WAR TIDES 





The Samson Alternative: Will Nazis Bring Chaos Crashing Down? 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. F ULLER, C. B., C. B. E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


London (by wireless)—The second 
battle of France is. at an end and, like 
the first, it has proved in no uncertain 
terms that wall defense in the face of 
mechanized and motorized attack is 
obsolete. For the Germans, the tragedy 
is that they did not realize this four 
years ago when they clearly demon- 
strated its veracity. Had they done so 


they might even yet be in-the position _ 


of Frederick the Great to win Rossbach 
in the west and Leuthen in the east. 
But this is no longer possible. There- 
fore their .talk of a counteroffensive 
“out of the depth” (aus der Tiefe)—out 
of the center of Germany—can be little 
more than propaganda. Now it is no 


longer a practical operation of war, if. 


only because they have squandered 
their means. <5 

Granted that this is so, then in my 
opinion if Germany is to carry on with 
the war it will be on the lines I out- 
lined a fortnight back—that is, to play 
the part of Samson. “And Samson said, 
let me die with the Philistines. And he 
bowed himself with all his might; and 
the house fell upon the lords and upon 
all the people that were therein. So the 
dead which he slew at his. death were 
sat than they which he slew in his 

ife.” 

Surely this is what Dr. Goebbels 
means when he says: “Every village, 
every hillock, every cornfield, every 
farmhouse will be a nest of resistance . . . 
The people will rise in wrath against 
those that want to steal their soil.” 

Is this possible? Given time, all things 
are possible to desperate people and 
this is why old Rabelais once exclaimed: 


“Never drive your enemy to air.” 
The Dutch achieved it against Philip II, 
the Spaniards against Napoleon, and 
even the ill-armed and starving Aztecs 
all but achieved it against Cortez and 
his armored men. Yet this is only 
possible if given time because even ruin 
must be organized. 

~ There is still a third course. which 
may be in the German mind—to hold 
up Russia in the east and, once the 
western defenses are penetrated, to fall 
back before the Anglo-American ad- 
vance until Berlin is occupied and then 
to collapse or capitulate. 


Whichever of these courses is 
adopted the next problem which faces 
the Allies in the west is the storming of 
the West Wall. _ 

To a land power advancing from the 
west, the West Wall defenses cover two 
main gateways into Germany—namely 
the Liége gap and the Valley of the 
Moselle. The first leads to the Rhine be- 
tween Cologne and Wesel, thenze 
through the densely built-up area of the 
Ruhr Valley by way of the Ruhr and 
Lippe Rivers into Northern Germany. 
The second winds through broken coun- 
try to Coblenz and then through equally 
broken country into Central Germany. 
The first favors guerrilla warfare and 
the second is unpropitious to mecha- 
nized movement. Therefore, should the 
Germans be able to resist in strength 
they may be able to gain time. 

Unfortunately for them, they are 
faced not only by land power but also 
by sea power. In consequence _ they 
must think of their water gate, Helgo- 


, of them. 


land Bight, as well as their land gates, 
and in the Bight are to be found all } 
their main ports. 


A successful landing in this area 
would not only turn the whole of the 
Western German defenses but would 
open the shortest road to Berlin. As this 
is quite obvious, the Germans must 
be prepared to meet suc’ a threat. 
Yet how can they do so, seeing that 
their hands are already more than full 
on the existing three fronts? They can- 
not without decisively weakening one 


The truth is that they know that they 
are militarily beaten, also that they are 
politically beaten, hence the Samson. 
alternative. To call it a “rat in a cor- 
ner” policy is to misunderstand its im- 
port, which is (1) to create such chaos 
that Central Europe will be brought 
crashing down on their enemies and 
(2) to die heroically fighting for their 
fatherland, so that morally through the- 
creation of a new NIBELUNGENLIED 
they may assure their resurrection in 
the future. This is the gateway to 
Valhalla and it is not one which can 
brutally be stormed. 


Editor’s Note: It is in the character 
of Newsweek that the writers of its 
signed opinion follow no single line of 
policy; instead, they write as they 
think. Therefore, they sometimes dis- { 
agree diametrically. This week, for an } 
opposing view on the prospects for 
German resistance within the Reich, 

,.see Raymond Moley’s Perspective, 
Bpage 112. 





him in Yugoslavia across the river. The 
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and fight, the Allies could prevent them 
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Russians said nothing. The fact is that 
Mikhailovich, not Tito, controls that part 
of the country. 

Just as anticlimactic was the new front 
which, Allied Headquarters in Rome 
proudly announced, had been opened in 
Yugoslavia by British and American “Land 
Forces of the Adriatic.” Three days later 
Rome retracted. The “invasion” was just 
another Commando raid. _ 


Alpine Cutoff 


The American Fifth and British Eighth 
Armies in Italy last week had one job and 
one hope. _ 


The Job: To pin down the 27 German 
divisions between the Gothic Line and 
the Alps. By forcing those Nazis to stand 


from escaping to defend the German 
heartland instead of the Italian boot. The 
task was as hard and nasty as the entire 
Italian campaign had been since the Sa- 
lerno landing just one year ago. 


The Hope: To cut through the Gothic 
Line at its eastern end and from Rimini 
send the greatest armored striking force 
of the Mediterranean war across the Po 
Valley, land of flat farmlands and indus- 
trial cities. That move would trap the 
Germans still dug in behind the concrete 
blocks of the Gothic Line. At the same 
time, the Allies might also come charging 
out of the Alpine passes from Franct to 
make a double entrapment. On_ three 
successive days the Nazis ‘significantly 
spoke of fighting for these passes on the 
French-Italian border. 


In Britain, “except possibly for a few 
parting shots,” the robot-bomb attack | 
was over. But to war-weary Britons last 
week the most cheering news concerned © 
neither the robots nor the fighting fronts, 
It was the announcement that’on Sept: — 
17 five years of sepulchral gloom would — 
end in Britain and blacked-out lights | 
would glow again. Finally answering the 
insistent clamor of the press, the govern- _ 
ment eliminated one of the greatest 
‘dampers on British morale and the chief | 
wartime cause of crime and accidents — 
among civilians. 

This Sunday, when double summer . 
time ends, half-lighting—similar,to Ameri- 
can coastal dimouts—will replace the — 
blackout except in a few coastal areas. 
Street lights will glow, and automobiles — 
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and bicycles will be permitted addi- 
tional illumination. The civilians who 
serve as guards against fires started by 
incendiary bombs during daylight will 
all be released. Night fire-guard duties 
will end in most parts of the country. 
And other civil-defense workers will be 
called up only when the air-raid siren 
sounds. 

In London, as lamplighters screwed 
fresh bulbs into empty sockets, crowds 
again gathered in the streets at dusk, in- 
stead of hurrying home or into shelters. 
Queues formed outside movie houses; 
ten of fourteen legitimate theaters that 
closed in July opened again; and opera. 
ballet, dramatic, and musical companies 
returned to London. Evacuation schemes, 
which had removed over 1,000,000 Lon- 
doners since June 15, were suspended 
and the trickle of returning ¢vacués 
swelled to a flood. The Battle of London 
was over. 


The 80 Days: Duncan Sandys, chair- 
man of the British Flying Bomb Counter- 
measures Committee and son-in-law of 
Winston Churchill, last week gave the 
full story of that battle. It was a story of 
80 nerve-wracking days and nights that 
began on June 16, of brilliant reconnais- 
sance and persistent military intelligence 
work, of a complete reshuffling of Brit- 
ain’s air defenses. 

In those 80 days, 8,000 robot bombs 
were launched and 2,300 of them got 
through to the prime target—London. To 
break the assault, Britain marshaled 800 
heavy guns, 2,000 light guns, and 2,000 
barrage balloons and called on the Allies’ 
speediest fighter planes—Typhoons, Mus- 
tangs, and the newest Spitfires—to chase 
the invaders. 

In the first days of the attack, one 
Briton was killed for each bomb launched 
but at the end the ratio was down to 1 to 
8. In all, 5,817 persons were killed and 
17,086 seriously injured—most of them 


Londoners. Heaviest hit of all was Croy- - 


don, site of London’s airport, where three- 
quarters of the town was destroyed. But 
as the battle ended on Aug. 31, only 9 
per cent of the bombs launched reached 
London. 


Detecting V-1: The skill of the de- 
fenders had cut back the attack; the ad- 
vance of British troops in Northern 
France had stopped it. But without the 
intelligence and defense measures taken 
more than a year ago, neither home de- 
fense nor invading troops would have 
been enough. 

Similar measures, still secret, are now 
being taken against V-2, the expected 
rocket bomb. But Sandys showed no 
great apprehension over the new weap- 
on. “Though we do not know quite 
a lot about it,” he said, “in a few days’ 
time I feel that the press will be walk- 
ing all over these places in France 
and will know a great deal more than we 
do now.” 








Voice of Defeat 


The voice sounded again last week 
from countless radios in countless Ger- 
man homes, from the huts of the Black 
Forest to the bomb-wrecked apartment 
buildings of Berlin. Smoothly, it told of 
German defeats and Allied advances. 





European 
Dittmar: Are his dead sons watching? 


Gracefully, it complimented the Allied 
command for operative ability. Yet no 
one was arrested for listening to what 
sounded almost like Allied propaganda. 
For the voice belonged to the chief mili- 
tary commentator of the Reich, that 
enigmatic broadcaster, Lt. Gen. Kurt 
Dittmar, whose frank but calculated 
talks have been puzzling the Allied world 
for weeks. 


One Watches, One Guides: Dittmar 
at 55 has the keen eyes and precise man- 
ner of an old soldier, the hollow cheeks 
of a modern worried German. A close 
Teutonic clip accentuates his receding 
hairline; his ears are prominent. His uni- 
form is that of the Wehrmacht and his 
sleeve insignia the three gold bars of a 
lieutenant general. An army engineer 
since 1908, he won the Iron Cross in the 
last war and the Gold Cross in this, for 
service in Finland. 

Like many other Germans, Dittmar 
has been in battle; like almost all he has 
suffered personal loss in this war. The 
death of his two sons, he has confided, 
brought him closer to the army than ever 
before and now, as he writes, he believes 
that his youngest son watches over one 
shoulder while his oldest guides his pen. 
Each Tuesday night, on the choice 7:45 
spot just before the news, he broadcasts 
fifteen minutes of military commentary to 
the German people. 

In a firm, sonorous voice, restrained 
but quivering slightly when he expresses 
emotibn, Dittmar discusses war develop- 
ments in serious military language, with- 
out talking down to_his listeners. His 
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style is crisp and free from the ex- 
cesses of Nazi speakers; his admission 
of German defeats—or “withdrawals”—is 
prompt enough to convince his home 
audience that he is speaking the truth. 

In the Reich and among _ listeners 
throughout the world, his weekly broad- 
casts have become the most closely 
watched expression of German opinion 
today. Dittmar is not an official of Joseph 
Goebbels’s Propaganda Ministry but of 
the High Command’s public-relations de- 
partment. As such, his comment is closer 
to the army viewpoint than that of any 
other German broadcaster, though inevi- 
tably it is subject to Goebbels’s approval. 


Bad News Softened: Ordinarily, in his 
discussions of each week’s action, he 
stresses three points—the Frederickian 
strategy of dividing the Allies, the need 
for space to maneuver and gain time, and 
the Clausewitz doctrine of the superior 
power of the defensive. Wken he admits 
German defeats, he cushions them with 
talk of “elastic defense.” When he makes 
veiled criticism of military strategy—and 
by implication of the Nazis—he follows 
with a rosier Nazi view. Dittmar appears 
to be a Nazi instrument for telling the 
German people the facts of defeat with- 
out tying the failures too closely to the 
Nazi party. 

As a soldier, Dittmar last week could 
not help admitting Germany’s weakness. 
But as a propagandist, he thought he 
could claim that total mobilization would 
restore strategic balance to the Reich. 


Philippines Thrust 
Attacks on Palaus and Halmahera 
Presage Big Drive Against Japs 


The biggest military problem Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roose- 
velt faced at Quebec was the transferal 
of American and British forces from Eu- 
rope to the Far East for the last stage of 
the war against Japan. An exact timetable 
of the most complicated sort now had to 
be worked out. 

Whatever this timetable provided for 
the future, the Allied forces already in 
the Pacific were taking care of the pres- 
ent. They had swung into the first stages 
of the biggest campaign of the Japanese 
war so far—the recapture of the Philip- 
pines. First, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz’s 
Navy steamed up to the Palau Islands and 
gave them the pre-invasion’ treatment 
meted out to Saipan and Guam. Carrier- 
based planes struck by the hundreds and 
then warships’ guns took up the bom- 
bardment The landing troops could no 
be far behind. , 

Then, Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s air 
force joined the assault on the Palaus. It 
also dealt heavy blows to the Japs on 
Mindanao and gained air superiority over 
that southern Philippine island. 

But as the Palaus formed a stepping- 
stone to the Philippines for the Navy, so 
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Palau and Halmahera, steppingstones of the Southwest Pacific, pave the path... 


did the island of Halmahera for MacAr- 
thur. It had already been neutralized 
from the air and probably was ready to 
be invaded if MacArthur judged it neces- 


sary, 

On both the .Palaus and Halmahera, 
Americans would be writing two more. 
chapters in their history of conquering 
strange and unknown lands. 


Palaus: Stay Out! The Palau Islands 
were first sighted in 1543 by Ruy Lépez 
de Villalobos, a Spanish explorer. He 
scratched. “arrecifos” on his map and 
sailed on. Two hundred and forty years 
later a Captain Wilson ran his schooner 
Antelope onto the reef and landed with 
compass, food, arms, ammunition, and 
smallpox. He hoisted the British flag, but 
London overlooked the incident and 
Span acquired the islands by default, 
christening them Islas Palaos. In 1899 
they were sold to Germany, which admin- 
istered them half-heartedly until the Japs 
moved in, with the blessing of the great 
powers at Versailles. 

Since then foreigners have been for- 
bidden. Passengers on through ships were 
refused stopovers or were constantly 
shadowed by the police. Col. Earl Ellis 
of the. United States Marines overstayed 
his time ashore and died mysteriously. 
The Japs, very sorry, said he cracked 
dade the climate: (as mild and: healthy 
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" ,.. to liberation of the Philippines 


as any), took heavily to drink, laid him- 
self open to fever, and faded away. In 
1935, with amazing persistence, Willard 
Price, the Pacific voyager, and his wife 
wangled a few days ashore, observed 
what they could, and lived to tell the 
little that is known of what the Japs have 
been doing. 

From the sea the islands appear in soft 
outline, low-lying and wooded. From the 
air tlfey-look like leftover pieces of a jig- 


saw puzzle which the gods have given u 
in disgust. Less than 15 miles wide, reefs 
included, the entire Palau chain stretches . 
about 90 miles northeast to southwest. 
Of the myriad outcroppings, with an es- 
timated area of 175 square miles, 26 may 
be called islands. On the east fringing 
reefs make the approach too shallow for 
boats. To the west a barrier with a single 
navigable entrance, Toagel Mlungui, 
runs the length of the island, enclosing a 
deep lagoon 20 miles long and 5 wide— 
the outer fleet basin. 

The northern island, Babelthuap, 27° 
by 8 miles, is of volcanic formation, thick- 
ly wooded with palms and mangroves. , 
Its highest point, 641 feet above Alklung 
village, directly commands Toagel Mlun- 
gui. Price noted a low drumlike turret 
on top. “A water tank,” his police-guide 
explained. Perfectly graded three-car 
highways which cut into the flatlands 
of Babelthuap, just the’ place for land- 
based planes, were supposedly for future 
colonists. 

South of Babelthuap, within a radius 
of 3 miles, lies the island’s’ kernel—the 
inner lagoon of Malakal reached by in- 
tricate passages hemmed in by five vol- 
canic and coral islands. On one of them, 
Koror, are the government offices, ex- | 
tensive wharves, warehouses, schools, 
hospitals, and a large radio station. 

The Palau natives, -Micronesians- with 
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a language akin to the most difficult 
Malayan dialect, have always been friend- 
ly to strangers who did not exploit them. 
But mre Jep credo seems to have been 
that only the most useful should survive. 
At government schools the natives learned 
Japanese, elementary . arithmetic, some 
agricultural lore, Shintoism, and the bless- 
ings of Greater East- Asia Cooperation. 
Then they returned to the thickets with 
promises of bonuses that were not al- 
ways paid, went sour on the deal, and 
reverted to type. Eventually the wise 
went fishing. 
The Palaus are damp but healthy; tem- 
ratures range from 76 to 85 degrees. 
e islands have about 265 days of rain 
a year with an annual average of 157 
inches. Luck has placed them just off the 
typhoon beat so they usually get only an 
occasional tail-end swish, but once in 
about 25 years—1927 was the last—one 
of the islands is devastated. The climate 
encourages agriculture and the Japs have 
pushed the raising of vegetables—prac- 








tically unknown there at the beginning — 


of the century. 

When the Germans held the islands 
the only animals were wild birds, bats, 
and colonies of rats that had deserted 
passing ships. Now the Japs have brought 
in cattle, pigs, goats, and chickens. 

The Japs have also encouraged the 
mining of phosphate and laterite (a min- 
eral containing a high percentage of baux- 
ite), the collection of mother-of-pearl 
shells, and the raising of oysters. The bi- 
valves, working twice as fast as in Jap- 
anese waters, produce 10,000 pearls a 
year. 


Halmahera, Isle of Long Hair: Until 
recently Halmahera, midway between 
New Guinea and the Philippines, was one 
of the world’s stepchildren. At the eastern 
end of the Netherlands East Indies, it is 
neither so rich, large, nor historically im- 
portant as its neighbors. 

The 65,000 natives of Halmahera, most 
of whom live on the northwest peninsula, 
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are of mixed Malay and Papuan. stock. 
Many have frizzy hair, which neither 
men nor women cut unless they become 
Christians. The native religion calls for 
temples hung with serpent images and 
war trophies. The Halmaherans believe in 
a_heaven but not in hell or a devil, be- 
cause they feel that their evil spirits must 
stop tormenting them at death. The peo- 
ple fish a little, farm a little, and eat great 
quantities of sago bread, made from the 
floury pith of the sago palm. 

Halmahera’s mountain-ribbed penin- 
sulas are spattered with volcanoes and 
separated by deep bays. The land is so 
rocky and wild that it has never been 
thoroughly explored. When the Japs 
landed. in 1942, they chose for military 
development the northern part, probably 
because its population provided ‘Nabors ‘ 
They forced the natives to slash roads 
and clear jungles for three primary air 
fields, construct seaplane moorings in the 
bay, and build warehouses and barracks 
for a major base. ' 
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The bulk of the Allied effort has 
, of necessity been focused upon the 
) European war theater. Nonetheless, 
there has been no stalemate on either 
the Central or Southwest Pacific fronts. 
If the Central Pacific front has been 
advanced farther in less time, this has 
been because of the character of the 
land-sea areas involved and the greater 
mobility of sea power. Each front has 
now reached positions where farther 
advances westward toward the heart of 
Japanese resistance may be expected 
soon. 

In both cases air power has been the 
great contributing agent which made 
advances possible, although in each 
area the role has been different. In 
the Central Pacific, until Guam and 
Saipan were occupied there were few 
airstrips available in the occupied atolls 
large enough to permit heavy bomb- 
ers to work at full capacity. Hence the 
bulk of the air work, especially when 
occupation of a new base was re- 
quired, fell upon the’ tactical attack 
arm of the carriers—which as. floating 
air bases must always be in close con- 
tact with an invading force during its 
sea passage and during the assault, un- 
less tactical land-based air power is so 
near that it can perform the function. 


In the Southwest Pacific this role 
layed by air power has been reversed. 
ere, because of the ability of our 
forces to secure adequate airstrips, the 
long-distance work of heavy bombers 
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has formed the major part of the air 
effort. Tactical air power has played a 
lesser role. In the long jump to Hol- 
landia, deep inside cnemy-held New 
Guinea, available land-based tactical 
air power was implemented by carrier- 
based planes operating close to the scene 
of activities. The heavy bombers had 
previously done much preliminary work, 
somewhat after the manner in which 
battleship guns are used to pave the 
way for landings. 

If the problem of penetrating the 
Japanese defense perimeter is analyzed 
from the view point of airpower as an 
equal partner and not from the indi- 
vidual viewpoints of military or sea pow- 
er, it appears clear that in the Pacific 
operations ahead of us there can be no 
major objective so isolated that any one 
force can afford to go it alone. For 
maximum efficiency each force is de- 
pendent upon the others for the con- 
tribution it can best make. 

Specifically, the matter can be 
summed up as follows: To reach China, 
a safe convoy lane must be established, 
as free from Japanese air attacks as 
possible. Also, raids from the Jap fleet 
must be guarded against. In this con- 
nection, One great need which has.not 
been met yet, even with the occupa- 
tion of Guam, is for ample base space 
located in areas from which the final 
invasion thrust to China can Griginate. 

Good strategy would seem to suggest 
here, just as it has done previously in 
our Pacific advances, that the locality 


. ro 


- mary going over by heavy 


designated for capture, or the port for 
seizure, be given a thorough prelimi- 
land-based 


bombers, located sufficiently near the 
points selected for attack at least par- 
tially to neutralize them. 

This would seem to be an essential 
preparation before the final invasion 
move is attempted. And as we move into 
the center of Japanese resistance this 
strategy appears to have a greater sig- 
nificance than when we' were advanc- 
ing toward the perimeter. 


In the Southwest Pacific, forces un- 
doubtedly are being assembled for a 
move into the Celebes Sea. Halmahera 
has been bombed constantly in the ef- 
fort to neutralize any Jap air opposition, 
and so have other localities within the 
immediate scope of the proposed oper- 
ations. The occupation of Sansapor and 
the establishment of an air base on the 
small island of Middleburg give tactical 
air cover to any ships assembled in that 
area. But to make sea movement safe, 
other air bases along the route must be 
established. When that is done it is 
still not enough. Any move from the 
Southwest Pacific onward toward the 
Philippines without fleet support is 
hazarding destruction by a superior 
Jap naval force. 

Looking at the problem from any 
angle, it seems impossible—certainly 
at least for the present—to disassociate 
the move toward the Philippines from 
the one having China as its objective. 











Miracle at the wishing well 


yor probably read of wishing wells 
that do some rather remarkable 
things. 

But if you could find a well that 
would produce a Four Roses Old Fash- 
ioned whenever you wished it, that would 
be nothing short of a miracle. 


Fortunately, you don’t have to go look- 
ing for such a well to enjoy the rich 


satisfaction of an Old Fashioned made - 


with magnificent Four Roses Whiskey. 


You can produce the miracle your- 
self. And when you do, we think you'll 
agree that Four Roses makes your Old 
Fashioned a matchless, heart-warming 
treat. 


We assure you that Four Roses is the 
same magnificent whiskey it was before 


the war. Its superb quality has not been 
changed in the slightest. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


ERABM 


A blend of straight whiskies —90 
proof. Frankfort Distillers Cor- 
poration, New York City. 
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The carnival scene from Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka,” painted for the Capehart Collection by Serge Soudeikine. The canvas depicts the puppet show 
characters ... Petrouchka, The Ballerina, The Blackamoor, and The Showman . .. in the colorful animation of the entire carnival. Portfolios of repro- 
ductions of paintings in the Capehart Collection may be secured at nominal cost from your Capehart dealer, or you may write direct to Fort Wayne 1, Indiana, 





Puppets are endeared to all ages of men. 
And they are the more beloved when, as 
in “Petrouchka,” their stories are synchro- 
nized with great music. For music lends 
enchantment . . . especially if its color 
and meaning are provided in full mea- 
sure by the Capehart or the Farnsworth. 
Those who have made music part of 
their most intimate lives look with pride 
. «and listen with pleasure . . . to these 
sublime instruments. Their delight will 


CAPEHART 


FARNSWORTH 


WN.W. AYER & SON 
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be shared tomorrow by many others 
when the Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corporation turns from making war- 
vital Radar and electronic instruments. 

Then, all may have the new Capehart 
or Farnsworth so eagerly awaited now 
. .. radios and phonograph-radios which 
will include far-reaching advances in 
faithful reception and round, true tone. 

Perhaps your ultimate choice may be 
a radio with glorious FM . . . perhaps 


TELEVISION & 





a phonograph-radio with the time-proved 
Capehart record-changer that turns the 
records over. Eventually, you may de- 
cide upon a television model, bringing 
the world into your living-room. In a 
variety of cabinet styles and sizes, each 
will be built by Capehart and Farns- 
worth engineers to be the best in its 
price field! Farnsworth Television & 
Radio Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 


INVEST IN VICTORY — BUY WAR BONDS 


FARNSWORTH 


FHhonograsshe- 


RADIO CORPORATION 
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V-E Day Means Easing of Controls 
as Well as Dancing in Streets 


Much Rationing to End, 
Scarce Products to Flow Again, 
Army Demobilization to Start 


Ever larger on the*nation’s calendar 
loomed V-E Day—the day of Germany’s 
downfall. Ignorance of: the exact date 
discouraged no one: neither hotels confi- 
dently accepting “Armistice Day” reser- 
vations, nor barbershops planning to 
abandon their customers in mid-shave,* 
nor city officials arranging to remove 
traffic hazards from the paths of cele- 
brants. 

Nor did the lack of a precise timetable 
deter those who are concerned less with 
the riotous red-letter day itself than 
with the transition period immediately 
to follow. Last week, as if by a common 





In Boston a sign d Thom 
trons: “You sit in the chair at your risk. Soon as 
Victory bells ring I will di my tools, whether 
you’re half shaved or half haircut.” 


signal, every major branch of the war ef- 
fort spoke up on the plans it had drawn 
up for bridging the gap from war to 
peace. Together they drew: the clearest 
anorama to date of America’s trans- 
ormation after the Germans toss in 
the towel. 


Home Sweet Home: Germany’s col- 
lapse will start the gradual return to 
civil life of an estimated’1,000,000 Army 
veterans. Con 
demobilization plan. (NEwsweeExk, Sept. 
11), the War Department disclosed that 
each GI would be eligible for discharge 
after the end of European hostilities, 
sooner or later, depending on his score on 
an “adjusted service rating card.” With- 
out indicating what point values will be, 
the Army listed four factors for which 
the soldier will get credit: (1) total 
months of service since the draft act; 
(2) number of months overseas; (3) 
parenthood, with credit for up to three 
dependent children; (4) number of 


firming details of, its new - 


awards for “action and heroism.” The sec- 
ond sand third factors will count more 
heavily than the others; those with high-, 
est scores will be discharged first. ° 
However, discharges will go only to 
men considered “nonessential to the new 
military needs of the Army.” No soldier 
with qualifications essential to the Pacific 
war will be demobilized regardless of his 
score. Nor will demobilization prevent 
new inductions. 
Revealing agreement in principle with 
the Army plan, Navy Secretary James V. 
Forrestal nonetheless warned the home 
front not to expect a similar return of 
Navy sons and husbands until Japan is 
defeated. The German breakdown, For- 
restal explained, will cause a redistri- 
bution rather than a reduction in naval 
strength; one of the Navy’s. new tasks 


. will be to carry men and material from 


the European theater to the other side 
of the world, 


Rationing Respite: Germany’s collapse’ 
will largely relieve the nation’s rationing, 
headache. Still restricted will be gasoline 
(because it will take more gas and oil to’ 


‘lick the Japs than we now are using 


against both Germany and Japan), shoes 
(because it will take at least six months 
to fill existing low inventories), butter, 
and sugar. But all other foods will be un- 
rationed. War Mobilizer James F. Byrnes 
preceded an over-all report on reconver- 
sion with this announcement: effective 





Soon they'll leave these jobs for good: Women engine wipers on Long Island, men who make-bombers at Dearborn 
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Sam’s Second Term: James Montgomery Flagg’s “Uncle Sam,” who recruited 





Associated Press 


doughboys in the last war, has been remobilized by the Democrats for the fourth- 
term campaign, with pictorial readjustments. Mrs, Roosevelt and Flagg, who looks 
like his own Sam, admire the resulting poster. 





Sept. 17, the largest single cut in the 
canned-goods list since rationing would 
be pt into effect. Sixteen different items, 
including canned vegetables, soups, and 
baby foods, would be point free. (By- 
uct: The-OPA ruled that use of the 
blue “change” tokens will cease after 
Oct. 1.) 
War Food Administration officials 
credited the impending demise of food 


rationing to two factors: (1) unexpected- 


ly rich larders found in liberated Europe 
and (2) the American farmers’ produc- 
tion miracle. Superabundant crops, they 
pointed out, may make the next national 
worry a food surplus instead of a short- 
age. For this contingency Agriculture 
Secretary Claude R. Wickard proposed 
a Federal-aid program for families with 
incomes below $1,500. “Among other 
things, they would be furnished adequate 
diets built out of diverted’ surpluses of 
perishable foods. 

Germany’s col- 


Wer Jeb Farewell: 

lapse bring immediate war-pr 

tion cutbacks and the release of 4,000,000 
war workers. Would this mean unem- 
Pp t for the war workers thus made 
jobless? Acting WPB chairman J. A. 
Krug thought not. He foresaw a change- 
over to civilian production so smooth 
that it would “amaze” people; it would 
absorb 2,000,0000 war workers and 
many others would be needed to help 
reconvert war industries. Similarly, Ger- 
many’s surrender will set in motion War 
Manpower Commission plans to ease cur- 
rent stringent manpower controls—the 


mandatory 48-hour work-week, employ- 
ment ceilings, and availability certificates 
(see page 72). 


Happy Shopping: Germany's collapse 
will give civilian production a green light 
and start a flow of now-scant consumer 
goods back to store shelves. Krug an- 
nounced that all controls over production 
gat be removed except those “absolute- 
ly necessary to assure meas- 
ure of war production necessary to beat 


apan. 
; But few buyers will be lucky enough 
to get the things they've been waiting 
for short of 90 days after V-E Day. In the 
absence of rationing, manufacturers will 
spread out their first production as equi- 
tably as possible among dealers and dis- 
tributors. Result: small stocks on hand— 


. at first. A NeEwswEex survey of manufac- 


turer’s associations, companies, and 
WPB officials indicated these prospects 
for the consumer after V-E Day: 


: A small trickle within two 
months; a larger, but still relatively lim- 
i in three months; 
in four or five months. 


Vacuum CLEaNERs: Initial production 
in four to six weeks; volume 
in four to six months. This i 
show better progress than of the 
larger durable-goods field because it 
mostly self-contained and ‘does not 


quire the complicated parts-supply 
work necded by auto and refrigerator 


makers. 


‘mittee, went further: 








Farm ImMpLEMENTs: Now working at 


‘ mear-capacity, manufacturers will be able 


to turn out all they have orders for within 
three months, because cutbacks in war 
production will release sufficient man- 
power. Companies will bring out new 
models for the first time since 1941. 


WasHinGc Macuines: A trickle to dis- 
tributors within 80 days, an average of 
90 days before they start to reach the con- 
sumer. 


AvuTomosILEs: Estimates as to when 
production will resume range from an op- 
timistic 90 days to a conservative four to 
five months after the collapse. The aver- 
age citizen should fi a minimum of 
six to nine months Pefore he gets de- 
liyery on an order. 

REFRIGERATORS: Estimates - 
here too. One large company believes the 
first machines will be available in three 
months,. substantial quantities in six 
months. Most other makers figure closer 
to six months for initial production and 
nine months for volume output. Some re- 
frigerators may be held out of first pro- 
— for plasma and other vital war 


Foop Mixers: Many companies have 


. parts inventories which will permit them 


to get under way in two weeks. 


SEwinc Macuines: Production under 
way in 90 days, at its peak in six months. 


Execrraic Toasters: Consumers will 
be able to buy in two to four months. 


Exectric SHavers: A few available in 
80 days, more in 60 days. 


PERCOLATORS AND OTHER KITCHEN 
Items: Available in two to four weeks. 


Owosso Welcome 


The Democrats maintained a studied 
aloofness. When asked for comment on 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s Philadelphia 
speech, Mr. Roosevelt had set the tone 
himself; The reporters could say that the 
President had smiled broadly, but did not 
answer the question. Sen. Tom Connally, 
chairman of the F Relations Com- 
wey’s Louisville 

on organization of the peace had 
“gratified” him; he liked the aims ex- 


“Mainsprings From Main Street’: 
What Philade phi _(proulstion 1,981,- 
334) failed to p e, - little 


Owosso, 
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Over 21 million gallons of gasoline a day to put the 


_ ALLIES UBER 


Ts American fighting forces aren’t the only 
users of “‘made in U.S.A.”’ high-octane gaso- 
line. Millions of gallons are going to the British, 
Russians, Australians, Canadians and our other 
allies. What’s more, this gasoline is all high 
quality—and practically every gallon is im- 
proved with Ethyl fluid. 


You can see that as long as the war is on 
there isn’t much hope that civilians will be able 
to get gasoline unlimited as to quantity and 
quality. But it won’t be long after the fighting 
is over that gasoline of far higher quality than 
you’ve ever had before will be available for 
running your automobile, truck or bus. 


DEUTSCHLAND 


Ultimately, post-war engines will be designed 
to get more power and economy from this 
greatly improved post-war gasoline. We of Ethyl 
look forward to working with the automotive, 
petroleum and aviation industries in making 
these hopes come true as quickly as possible... 
but with us, as with you, the winning of the 
war comes first. 

+ + + 
ETHYL CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil com- 
panies to improve the antiknock quality of 
aviation and motor gasoline, 


GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK—DON'T WASTE A DROP! 
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The candidate heads west: Dewey waves his hat to a Philadelphia crowd . . . 





.. . and gets a laugh from.a 98 veteran 


Mich. (population 14,424), more than 
accomplished: a rootin’-tootin’ old-time 
political reception. When Governor Dewey 
and his pretty wife stepped off the train 
in the town where he was born 42 years 
ago, 25,000 howling supporters from 
Owosso and nearby communities were 
on hand to greet them. The son of a 
modest weekly newspaper publisher had 
come home a full- ae Presidential 
candidate. 

Three brass bands blared “It’s a Hot 
Time in the Old Town Tonight.” Owos- 
sons, reinforced by folks from miles 
around, marched the grinning Deweys 
past the Public Food Market, Ruben- 
stein’s drygoods store, and Colvin’s hard- 
ware shop (over which the candidate was 
born), straight down to the City Hall. 


Dewey’s response was modest: “I know 
that this is not a personal welcome. Many 
of you have moved here since I went 
away. So I know that you must be here 
because I have the grandest mother in the 
world, and you came out here simply to 


_ pay tribute to her son.” 


With his mother, Mrs. Anne Dewey, 
looking on, the Governor talked optimis- 
tically of the future. “We can release 
once again,” he said, “the mainsprings 
which come from the Main Streets of 
our towns.” 

Two nights before in Philadelphia, the 
candidate had made his first campaign 
speech. For an audience of 13,500 
(which much to the chagrin of Pennsyl- 
vania Republican leaders, left vacant 
1,500 seats of the vast Convention Hall), 
Dewey swung directly at the New Deal 


in. 
His attack: ‘The New Deal, oe 


‘a three-year-old depression, had fail 


to solve it in eight years. “It took a 
World. War to get jobs for the American 
people.” Now the New Dealers “are 
Jeadlly afraid” that with the 

“will go back to resumption of their own 
failures.” Already they: are getting set 
for a depression. Already they fear de- 
mobilization. Already Maj. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey has said: ““We can keep 
people in the Army about as cheaply as 
we could create an agency for them 
when they are out’.” Dewey's theme: 
“No living ‘man has yet dreamed of the 
limit to which we can go . . . We must 
see to it that the job-producing enter- 
prises* of America are stimulated to pro- 





*Noteworthy was Dewey’s avoidance of the words 
“free enterprise.” Throughout he spoke ‘only of 


ace they ~ 





duce more’ ‘jobs . . . We cannot have 
jobs and opportunity if we surrender our 
iom to government control.” 


“The Washington Wasters”: The next 
Louisville, Ky., Dewey made a 
speech to a capacity-plus 
10,000 packed into the Armory. 
On the broad points of international or- 
ganization he was mostly in agreement 
with the Administration. But he de- 
nounced the “philosophy of the Washing- 
ton - wasters [who] have. been proposing 
that America should try to buy the good- 
will of the world .. . they now talk glibly 
of an American WPA for. all the rest of 
the world . . . That is no] way to 
win friends or to influence " 
@ While Dewey swung up through Michi- 
gan en route to the West Coast for more 
speeches, his running mate, handsome 
Gov. John Bricker of Ohio, made his ac- 
ceptance address at French Lick, Ind. 
Bricker trained his on bureaucracy 
and centralization of pewer in Washing- 
ton. Like Dewey, Bricker talked jobs. 
Plainly, the Republicans intend to make 
it the No. 1 issue. 
@ Still refraining from allegiance to any 
camp, Wendell L. Willkie struck out 
impartially at the Democratic and Re- 
publican platforms in a Collier’s article 
titled “Cowardice at Chicago.” Both, he 
wrote, “prepared the soil for the sowing 
of World War III.” 
@ The GOP this week made’ a clean 
sweep in Maine’s state elections, but 
Roosevelt supporters took heart in a 
Gallup poll showing a much closer out- 
come in prc ‘when Maine votes in 
the Presidential election in November. 
The tabulation: Now for Dewey, 54 per 
cent; for Roosevelt, 46 per cent. 


Very Removed 


Are Dewey and Roosevelt related? 

Bruce (The Answer Man) Chapman, 
New York radio entertainer, had an an- 
swer for his WOR audience last week: 
The Presidential candidates are cousins— 
seventh. cousins once removed. He 
traced their kinship this way: 

“President. Roosevelt and Governor 
Dewey had common ancestors in Richard 
Lyman of’ Northampton, Mass., and his 
wife Hepzibah Ford Lyman, daughter of 
Thomas Ford who came to this country 
.. . in the year 1680: Richard Lyman’s 
daughter, Hepzibah Lyman, married 
Josiah Dewey . . . in 1662, and their 
great-great-great-great-great-great grand- 
child is the present Governor New 
York State. Hepzibah Lyman’s brother, 
Lt. John Lyman, was the -great- 
great-grandfather of Katherine Robbins 
Lyman who married Warren Delano. 

eir daughter Sarah Delano married 
James Roosevelt, the father of the Presi- 
dent. Therefore, Governor Dewey’s fa- 
ther George Martin Dewey was President 
Roosevelt's seventh cousin ‘and ‘Thomas 
E. Dewey is Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
seventh cousin once ved.” 
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SEABORNE FORCES SPOT LANDMARKS 
they’ve already seen in detail on the rub- 


Today, on every invasion ship go rubber scale 
models of the beachhead. Every man now knows 
the battle ground before the battle starts. 


You’re looking at a beachhead. There’s the blue 
sea...the buff-colored beach...the barrier reef... 
the emerald palms. An officer is pointing out gun 
emplacements, air fields, roads...even rocks...and 
you study them well, for your life may depend upon 
your knowledge of every foot of enemy ground. 

Yet mnngely enough, it isn’t actual land you’re 
looking at. It’s a model, an amazing three-dimen- 
sional map of the invasion coast—tinted, detail- 
perfect, made of rubber! 


The Navy knew that countless lives could be 


ber map... map... 





SOMETHING NEW 
IN WAR 


MADE OF RUBBER 


AIRBORNE FORCES RECOGNIZE TERRAIN, 
already familiar from study of the rubber 


saved if every man in every invasion force could 


have the advantages of studying these models. It 
meant models by the hundreds. But knowing how 
United States Rubber Company welcomes any job 
that helps save our fighting men, they came to our 
rubber experts. 


Rubber beachheads were new to us. However, 
rubber beach wear—colored bathing caps, suits and 
shoes—was not. Out of the vast reservoir of skill 
and science gained in making these products, the 
way was worked out to make rubber beachheads 

uickly, accurately, in quantity. The result? Some- 
thing new in war; thousands of models, accurate, 
unbreakable, waterproof...and so light they can 
actually be flown to our forces. 


minimum losses! 


© SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE...TO SPEED VICTORY! *' 


| UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. - In Canedo: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 






RUBBER MAPS HELP SAVE LIVES! 


Familiarity with enemy territory means 
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Newsweek—DeMoreland 


Recapitulation: A glance at the June, July, and September Election Trends maps shows where the shifts have occurred 


Swing to Dewey 


Presented herewith is “Election Trends” 
(No. 8), a composite of the forecasts of 
118 political experts reporting on a state- 
by-state basis throughout the nation. As 
in the two previous surveys (NEWSWEEK, 
June 26 and July 24), the members of 
the Election Trends panel were asked 
this question: “How does your state now 


i appear likely to vote for President on 


Nov. 7?” 


The current survey was completed two 
days before the opening campaign speech 
by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey (see page 38) 
and three weeks before President Roose- 
velt’s first speech, scheduled for Sept. 23. 
It is a measurement, therefore, of the 
opinions of the 118 experts on the very 
eve of the formal campaigns by the two 
candidate 


S. , 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey has scored 
marked gains. in recent. weeks.and the 


re-election of President Roosevelt is now 
in doubt, according to the composite 
opinion of the 118 political experts com- 
prising the Election Trends panel. They 
report that as of today Mr. Roosevelt 
leads in 26 states having a total electoral 
vote of 267, one electoral vote more than 
the 266 required for election, but nine- 
teen less than the’panel gaye.the Presi- 
dent in June before the Republican na- 
tional convention. = | = | = 

At the same timc, the panel members 
now give Dewey the lead in nineteen 
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,..as These 118 Political Experts See It 
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The following political experts are partici- 

ing in Newsweek's Election Trends panel. 

The result shown in each state is a composite 

view, and therefore cannot be directly at- 
tributed to any individual panel member. 


ARIZONA: Folsom Moore, Bisbee Review; Hanson R. Sisk, Nogales Daily 
erald; Bill Turnbow, Phoenix Gazette. 
CALIFORNIA: Earl C, Behrens, San Francisco Chronicle; Walter P. Jones, 
McClatchy Newspapers; Kyle Palmer, Los Angeles Times. 
COLORADO: Jack Foster, Rocky Mountain News egrets Bruce Gustin, 
’ Denver Post; John M. O’Connell, Salida Daily Mail. 
CONNECTICUT: Moses Perrone, Hartford Times; Robert D. Byrnes, Hart- 
ford Courant; yg j. boda Bridgeport Post-Telegram. 
DELAWARE: Wright C. Dizer, Wilmington ay Star; C. McSherry, 
Delaware tate News (Dover); Benjamin F. Simmons, Dover Re. 
publican. 
IDAHO: Vardis Fisher, Idaho Daily Statesman (Boise); Nicholas Ifft, Poca- 
tello Tribune; Burl C, Hagadone, Coeur d’Alene Press. 

@LLEINOIS: Arthur M. Evans, Chicago Tribune; J. Emil Smith, Ilinois State 
Journal (Springfield); Charles N. Wheeler, Chicago Daily News, 
ee Eugene J.. Cadou, International News Service (Indianapolis); 

ew arly, epee sae F, fiion South Bend Tribune. 

SOWA: C. C, Clifton, loines Register; ysen, Davenport Dail 
Times; J. S. Woodson, Sioux City Journal. a 

KANSAS: Burt Doze, Wichita Eagle; Carl A. Rott, Winfield Courier; A. L. 
Shultz, Topeka State Journal. 

KENTUCKY: Allan M. Trout, Louisville Courier Journal; Tom R. Under- 
wood, Herald; Tom Wallace, Louisville Times. 

MAINE: Sam E. r, Lewiston Evening Journal; Fred D. Jordan, Bangor 
News; Douglas Fosdick, Rumford F; Times. 

MARYLAND: C. Neill Baylor, Hagerstown Herald; William L. Geppert, Cum- 
berland News; Oscar L. Morris, Salisbury Times. 

MASSACHUSETTS:.M. E. Hennessy, Boston Globe; William E. M 
ton Herald; Lawrence K. er, Berkshire Eagle (Pittsfield ). 

MICHIGAN: Hub M. George, Detroit Free Press; Guy H. Jenkins, Booth 
Newspapers; Frank Morris, Detroit Times. 8 

MINNESOTA: M. W. Halloran, Minneapolis Star Journal; Gustaf A. Nordin, 
Duluth Herald-News- une; L. D. Parlin, St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 


MISSOURI: Curtis A; Betts, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; George K. Wallace, 
Kansas City Star; H. J. Waters Jr., Columbia Daily Tribune. 
macneranee Louis F. Grill, Miles Ci 


ullins, Bos- 


Star; Ernest J. Immel, Great Falls 
nibone: i, G. Leiphelmer, Montona Standard (Butte)n 


OKLAHOMA: Paul 


PENNSYLVANIA: C. W. Dressler, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; Charles G, Miller, 


WYOMING: Richard E. Evans, Casper Tribune-Herald; Emest H. Linford, 





NEBRASKA: Edgar How Columbus Daily Tele: Lorne E, Kennedy, 
Omaha World ea: James E. Laweenen, Lincola Star. . 

NEVADA: A. E. Cahlan, Las Vegas Review Journal; Joseph F, McDonald, 
Nevada State Journal (Reno); Chris H. Sheerin, o Free Press, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Fred H. Dobens, Nashua Telegraph; Oliver Jenkins, *° 
Manchester Union-Leader; James M. Langley, Concord Monitor- 


Patriot. 
NEW JERSEY: William A. Caldwell, Bergen Evening Record (Hackensack); 
Victor Hamerslag, Newark Star-Ledger; George B. Shick, Trenton 


Times. 
NEW MEXICO: Will Harrison, Santa Fe New Mexican; H. P. Pickrell, Al- 
buquerque Journal; Will Robinson, Roswell Dispatch. 

NEW YORK: Don Bonpinghonn Buffalo Evening News; Fred Betts, Syracuse 
Herald-Journal; Denis Tilden Lynch, New York Herald Tribune. 
NORTH DAKOTA: M. M. Oppesard, Grand Forks Herald; H. D. Paulson, 

Fargo Forum; Kenneth W. Simons, Bismarck Tribune. 

OHIO: Ralph J. Donaldson, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Elmer P, Fries, Colum- 
bus Dispatch; Herbert R. Mengert, Cincinnati —. 

A. Bruner, Muskogee Phoenix and Times-Democrat; Ed- 

— D. Burks, Tulsa World; Otis Sullivant, Oklahoma City Okla- 

oman. 

OREGON: Harry N. Crain, Salem Capital Journal; Palmer Hoyt, Portland 

Oregonian; Ralph Watson, Oregon Journal ( Portland). 


Harrisburg Evening News; Thomas P. O’Neil, Philadelphia Record, 
RHODE ISLAND: G. Richmond C: tr, Providence Evening Bulletin; 
David M. Cameron, Providence Journal; Jack Burgess, Woonsocket Call. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: Ralph O. Hillgren, Sioux Falls s-Leader; Robert B, 
pple, Pierre Capital Journal; Rufus W. Hitchcock, Rapid City 


Journal. 
TENNESSEE: Joseph T. Hatcher, Nashville Tennessean; Fred Hixson, Chat- 
tanooga Times; Malcolm J. Adams, Memphis Commercial Appeal. _ 
UTAH: Darrell J. Greenwell, Ogden Standard-Examiner; O. N. Malmquist, 
Salt Lake Tribune; Dan S. McQuarrie, Salt Lake Deseret News. 
VERMONT: Edward F. Crane, Burlington Free Press; Robert W. Mitchell, 
Rutland Herald; Howard C. Rice, Brattleboro Reformer. 
WASHINGTON: Ross L. Cunningham, Seattle Times; Ashley E. Holden, Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review; ugiass Welch, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
WEST VIRGINIA: Fred M. Case Jr., Charleston Mail; Thomas O’B, Flynn, ‘ 
Wheeling Intelligencer; Gilbert C. McKown, Martinsburg Journal. 
WISCONSIN: John vyngaaed, Green Bay Press-Gazette & Augen Post- 
Crescent; William A. Norris, Milwaukee Sentinel; Victor I. Minahan, 
Green Bay Press-Gazette. 


ie gain mae Ted O’Melia, Northern Wyoming 
News (Worland). 
, Louisiana, Missis- 


Southern States: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Texas, an 
tution. Robert Glass, ie, News 


¥ Florida, 
si North Carolina, Seuth Carolina, 

R ph E. McGill, Atlanta Consti 

and Advance. Hermann B. Deutsch, New Orleans Item. Walter C. 
Hornaday, Dallas Morning News. = 








states having a total electoral vote of 230 
compared to 198 accorded the Republi- 
cans three months ago. At that time New 
York’s 47 votes were listed as a toss-up— 
or in complete doubt. Now New York is 
assigned to the Dewey column and three 
states previously listed for Mr. Roosevelt 
—Minnesota,; Missouri, and Connecticut— 
are shifted into the toss-up bracket. In 
their place, however, Washington and 
Wyoming are now reported leaning to the 
President. 


Three-Month Shift: Here is the record 


of the shift in electoral votes toward 


Dewey: 

June July Sept. 
Democratic 168 1638 138 
Doubtful Democratic 128 119 129 
Totals ' 286 282 267 
Republican 93 938° 106 
Doubtful Republican 105 101l— 124 
Totals 198 194 230 
Toss-up . 41 55 34 


Measurement in electoral votes does 
not, however, reveal the full extent of the 
shift in the opinions held by the 118 
panel members. Twenty-two of them 
noted gains in their states by Dewey; only 
seven thought Mr. Roosevelt was picking 
up strength in their areas. 


What They Say: Here are some of the 
observations of panel members in making 
their September forecasts: 

Missouni—“In the Aug. 1 primary, the 
Democratic vote was approximately 50 
per cent less than the 1940 primary, while 
the Republican vote remained at approxi- 
mately the 1940 figure, indicating a great 
apathy on the part of Democratic voters 
. . » The theory that Senator Truman’s 
nomination for Vice President would 
strengthen the Democratic ticket in Mis- 
souri does not seem to be borne out.” 

New Yorx—‘Substitution of Truman 





a 
( i 
The Third Survey 
Summary of the Electoral Vote 
Y Democratic ve.ccccccccccccssseceseseese 138 
Doubtful but probably 
Democratic .............cccccccceeeeee 129 
267° 
Reptblican 0.0.0.0... ceeseseeee 106 
Doubtful but probably 
Republican ...........ssssececeeees 124 
230 
TOSS-UP  eccccssesscsecessecssvssesesenees 34 
(*Necessary to win: 266 ) 














for Wallace has disheartened many lib- 
erals who still will vote for F.D.R: but 
will not campaign with the old zing.” 

PENNSYLVANIA— Close . . . the Republi- 
can organization is more effectively led 
and more cohesive than I have seen it in 
a dozen years . . . If it were not that such 
an answer obviously dodges the question, | 
would [say] a toss-up.” 

OrEecon—“Active statewide Republican 
organizational work and anti-New Deal 
sentiment evident in both Democratic 
and independent Republican groups.” 

InDIANA—‘Farm dissatisfaction with 
Democrats plus Washington squabbling 
... Also, Republicans waging much more 
active early campaign than Democrats.” 

MaRYLAND— “Trend toward Dewey | 
since Democratic convention.” 

Kentucky—“Republicans perfecting an 
aggressive organization . . . beat Demo- 
crats in going after absentee voters . . . 
Democrats, in contrast, appear to be mov- 
ing slowly in dispirit, doubt, and fac- 
tional differences.” 

West Vircinia—“Growing resentment © 
over political activity of Political Action 
Committee (CIO’s PAC).” | 

ARIZONA—“Definite white-collar trend 
against Roosevelt.” 

Utau—“PAC backfired .. . will hurt | 
Roosevelt.” . 

RuopvE Istanp—“Unexplained but posi- 
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A Date for the End of the War? Not Yet 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The hope that any day may brin 
the final victory in Europe is shar 
by informed persons in Washington— 
but only as a hope. The end unques- 
tionably is near. But at the close of 
last week, those whose judgment in 
such matters is most to be valued 
would not predict whether it might 
come in three weeks or three months 
or, improbably but not inconceivably, 
six months. 

Assuming that the Gestapo will con- 
tinue to prevent an internal overturn 
and that the Nazis will not give up 
until they have played their last 
cards—that, indeed, they may never 
formally capitulate—the effective con- 
clusion of the war within three or four 
weeks supposes the following favor- 
able developments: (1) the crossing 
of the Rhine and breaching of the 
German West Wall within the next 
week or ten days, (2) a Russian break- 
through north or south of Warsaw, (3) 
good weather, to permit the utmost 
use of Allied superiority in the air, 
and (4) the trapping of the Ger- 
man forces in Italy“as well as in the 
Balkans. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the 
German problem is regarded as (1) 
to find the men to defend the West 
Wall and (2) to get them there in 
time. It is believed that the Germans 
can find the troops: from the survivors 
of the Battle of France, from Norway, 
Finland, Italy, and other miscellaneous 
sources. That is why the entanglement 
and chopping off of the German forces 
in the Balkans and Italy is important, 
and why another Russian crash in Po- 
land is desirable. 


At the same time, there is no 
doubt in the minds of the Allied oy 0 
Command that the West Wall can 
breached. The question is how quick- 
ly and at what cost. It will soon be 
under attack at several points. Prob- 
ably only one break-through will be 
needed. Patton’s entire Third Army 
poured through the narrow channel 
at Avranches. With their inferiority in 
the air and their losses of equipment, 
the Germans are now hopelessly out- 
classed in mobile warfare. In fact, their 
best performances at the peak of their 
blitz days have been excelled by the 
American Army in the second Battle 
of France. 

. General Dittmar, military commen- 
tator for the greater German radio, 


conceded last week that the phase of 
the Allied campaign in the west just 
concluding “bears comparison with our 
break: through the Maginot Line and 
the following drive on the Somme Es- 
tuary in 1940” and that the “operative 
achievements” of the Americans in 
particular were “of remarkable qual- 
ity.” This is the first time, in either 
the last war or this one, that a prom- 
inent German military spokesman has 


publicly acknowledged that the Amer- 
ican Army is first-rate. 
Dittmar’s. broadcast _ inferentially 


confirmed the Allied view that when 
the prepared positions in the west have 
been breached, the final defeat of the 
German Army may be expected soon 
to follow. 

At its present stage the war in the 
west is in the nature of a race, in 
which the Allies are attempting to 
reach and punch through the West 
Wall before the Germans have fully 
manned and organized its defenses. 
It is a stage in which, at the best, Al- 
lied infantry faces some hard fighting 
and, at points, perhaps heavy casual- 
ties. 


As to the war against Japan, in- 
formed sources ieolidlion Sa points: 
The recapture of the Philippines 
and the Central Pacific drive to the 
coast of China will both require larger 
pany 8 ere more ground troops 
the Pacific campaigns, The develop. 
ific campaigns. 
ment and stocking up of advanced 
bases, in the Marianas and elsewhere, 
will take some time. 

The campaign, by submarine and 
air, against Japanese shipping is pro- 
i f. more than sa ily. 

possibili 
Japanese will withdraw some of their 


outlying garrisons while they still have - 
the opportunity, thus strengthening ; 


still further the inner defenses which 
will have to be cracked. At the same 
time, the approaching conclusion of 
the war in Europe may lead. them to 
build up again their defenses in Man- 
churia, as a discoura mt to Rus- 
sian participation in the Far Eastern 


expect American 
Chinese Coast before the spring of 
next year or to count on the final de- 
feat of Japan before the middle of 
1946. 


e 
ity must be considered that the . 
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tive . shift, of Italian-Americans from 
F.D.R. to Dewey.” 

MASSACHUSETTS— Increased wes Sed 
Republicans but little indication that there 
has been enough shift from Roosevelt to 
give the state to Dewey.” 

MinnEsota—“Logic says Dewey should 
carry state but Dewey isn’t catching on 
yet.” 

OxitaHoMa—‘Shade stronger- toward 


- Democrats.” 


TENNESSEE—“If anything a bit more 
Democratic.” 

Norta Daxota—“Roosevelt is gaining 
strength. If Dewey offers anything like a 
fair farm program he has North Dakota in 
the bag, but if he fails to come through 
in that respect he could lose this state.” 
Significance ——~— : 

On the basis of their comments, the 
shift reported by the 118 members of the 
Election Trends panel seems to be! more 
an autumn organizational phenomenon 
than the result of any direct appeal by 
Dewey. If this is true, it has not been an 
unplanned result. Dewey and the GOP 
national chairman, Herbert Brownell Jr., 
deliberately postponed campaigning until 
September to devote July and August to 
strengthening party machinery. 

Some panel members believe that the 
activities of the CIO’s PAC have hurt the 
Democratic cause, but others report a 
hearty respect for its effectiveness. It is 
noteworthy that no panel member men- 


_ tioned the organizational strength of the 


regular Democratic machinery althou 
few who commented on this aspect of the 
Presidential race omitted the PAC. It 
would seem to be a logical deduction that 
the PAC is the principal organization 
weapon which Mr. Roosevelt now has and 
that without it his chances would be 
greatly diminished. = 
The composite view of the panel mem- 
bers produces the following pre-campaign 


picture: 
@ Mr. Roosevelt’s strength geographically 
divides itself into three sections—the tra- 
ditionally solid South, the Pacific Coast 
states, and the Rocky Mountain states. Of 
the latter, only in Colorado and Idaho 
~~ sentiment intrude, according 
to the ; 
@ Dewey’s strength is in the Midwest, 
from the Rockies to the Alleghenies. In 
addition, there is a shift away from Mr. 
Roosevelt in California, Missouri, and 
Minnesota, although it is not yet decisive 
enough to affect the total electoral. vote 
accorded the GOP candidate by the panel. 

In Oklahoma, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland—all border states— 
the candidates break even, two: states 
each, although their margins are doubtful 
in each case. The panel members in those 
states believe that the President will carry 
Oklahoma and Kentucky but may lose 
West Virginia and Maryland. 

The battle ground is in the East: 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, which 
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The Army Ordnance 


Flashing down through bursts of flak, 500-pounds of destruc- 

tion slung under each plane . . . they’re dive-bombers now. 

On the target ... steady... steady... bombs away! Then 

they turn, streak back over the enemy depot, blazing away 

with their 37 mm. automatic cannon . . . they’re ground-strafers 

as well. Suddenly; a flight of enemy planes appears. There’s a 
vn 


Department has cannon, the tank and tank destroyer 


OFFICIAL INSIGNE 

OF THE 500th FIGHTER-BOMBER 
SQUADRON 

U. S. ARMY AIR FORCES 


To the daring fighter plane 
pilots who dive through the 
enemy’s flak to blast and 
bomb his ground installa- 
tions, Oldsmobile respect- 
fully dedicates this page. 


quick, swirling dogfight, a deafening roar as the Airacobras’ 
full Fire-Power cuts loose. Yes, the “Sky-Divers” are fighter 
pilots, too—practically a whole air force rolled into one ag- 
gressive, fighter-bomber squadron ... Here’s wishing the boys 
of the 500th the very best of luck, as they fly their way, 
and bomb their way, and shoot their way toward Victory! 


allotted to Oldsmobile a number of vital 
assignments in the manufacture of Fire- 
Power and other related products. Some 
of these jobs have already oe completed. 
Others very. recently delegated to us are 
only now reaching the stage of full vol- 
ume production. We are intensely aware 
of the responsibilities involved in these 
vital tasks. We know from combat reports 
that the thousands of automatic aircraft 


OLDSMOBILE "cr" GENERAL MOTORS 


cannon, and the millions of armor-pierc- 
ing and high-explosive shell we have 
already Ke ay are measuring up to 
the combat standards of the Army and 
Navy. We are striving now to make 
sure that our lees Serene eee: 
engine parts, hea i rt mili 
vation ond bo Pe i ns whi 
cannot now be revealed—will also play 
their part in the drive for final Victory! 


FIRE-POWER 15 OUR BUSINESS 
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have 122 electoral votes combined. Of 
these, the panel now gives the President 
the lead in Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts (51 electoral votes); Dewey, New 
York and New Jersey (68 electoral votes). 
Connecticut’s eight votes are a_ toss- 
up. In the light of the panel’s judg- 
ment, it is these states which will re- 
solve the issue. 


The Madman of Mattoon 


The descriptions tallied. Most of the 
prowler’s victims talked of a tall, thin 
man in a black skull cap who carried a 
spray gun, squirted a sickening sweet 
“gas” -through their bedroom windows, 
and then slipped into the night. Fully 31 
Mattoon, iH residents, mostly women, 
claimed they had been thus victimized 
in their homes last week. The spray tem- 
porarily paralyzed some and nauseated 
others. Even four Chicago reporters sent 
to investigate felt its lingering effects. 
They reported to skeptical city editors 
that their heads ached, their tongues 
thickened, and they could hardly phone 
in their stories. \ 

No greater sensation had hit Mattoon 
since Gen. Ulysses S. Grant arrived there 
in 1861 to muster the 21st Illinois In- 
fantry into state service. Londoners who 
had brushed with buzz bombs drew no 
more eager audience than Mattoon citi- 
zens who had seen ox sniffed the mystery 
man’s trail. Mrs. Laura Junkin told of 
walking into her bedroom, smellin 
“something heavenly, yet sickening,” an 
having to lie down because her felt le 
was partially paralyzed. Mrs. Beul 
Cordes told of drinking coffee with her 
husband one night when she saw some- 
thing like a “small white package with 
a funny red stain on it” out on the front 
porch, She went to investigate and found 
a piece of cloth about 6 by 10 inches. 
When she held it up to her nose, she 
staggered and screamed: “That went 
right to my toes!” 

Clues were scarce, theories .plentiful. 
Public opinion leaned to three: The 
villain was either a mad scientist at work 
in a secret laboratory, a high-school 
chemistry student, or a discharged soldier 
with experience in chemical warfare. The 
Chemical Warfare Service in Chicago 
thought the gas might be chlorpicrin— 
samples might have been sent to the local 
Office of Civilian Defense and fallen into 
the wrong hands. 

Out-of-towners scoffed. The “mad- 
man’s” weapon, they charged, was 
nothing but a compound of clover, rag- 
weed, sour milk, rumor, and imagination 
—a perfect recipe for mass hysteria. 
Their jeers mounted when nothing came 


of a State Crime Bureau analysis of the’ 


only fengtle clue—a piece of white cloth 
left on the porch of Mrs. Cordes’s home. 
But jittery Mattoon (population 17,000), 
scanning a growing list of casualties, 
persisted. Local police took .on 24-hour 
patrol duty. Backing them up ‘were hun- 
dreds of civilian vigilantes. 





International 


Venus d’America: At the Annual At- 
lantic City beauty pageant, 19-year-old 
Venus Ramey last week was crowned 
the new Miss America. Auburn-haired 
Venus lives in the nation’s capital and 
paraded as,“Miss Washington, D.C.,” 
in the boardwalk finals. Second place 
went to Pauline McKevitt, 18, of Boston. 
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The Case of Tyler Kent 


On the Isle of Wight the handsome 
young American was more than halfway 
through his seven-year prison term. The 
case of 33-year-old Tyler Kent was closed 
and had been ever since a British court, 
sitting in wartime secrecy, convicted the 
former code clerk of the American Em- 
bassy in London on a charge of handing 
confidential Anglo-American documents 
over to Germany (Newsweek, Nov. 18, 
1940). 

One person alone persisted in keeping 
Kent’s story alive: his. mother. The 
widow of a career diplomat, Mrs. Anne 
H. P. Kent of Washington, D.C., as- 
sailed the secrecy surrounding her son’s 
trial and asserted that his real crime was 
the discovery of correspondence between 
President Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill (then First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty) pledging American help to war- 
ring Britain despite our neutrality at the 
time. Tirelessly she sought Congressional 
support for a petition demanding her 
son's release. 

On Sept. 2, the State Department 
took cognizance of her efforts in a 2,000- 
word report which shed much light on 
the four-year-old diplomatic th . Te 
revealed that two duplicate—and unau- 


‘thorized—keys to the embassy code room 


and index bureau, along with copies of 
1,500 documents, had been found in 
Kent’s possession. And this was at a time 
when he had applied for a transfer to 
the American Embassy in Berlin. Dis- 
missed subsequently from government 
service, Kent was not coveted by diplo- 
matic immunity and was therefore sub- 
ject to a British trial under the Official 
Secrets Act. The trial was secret ‘be- 
cause publicity at that time would have 
been harmful to British counterespionage 
efforts. 


“Mild Beyond Measure”: From his | 


summer home on Cape last week, 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Ambassador to Eng- 
and at the time of Kent’s arrest, further 
demolished Mrs. Kent’s allegations. Ken- 
nedy denied that Kent had served as a 
“special medium of communication” be- 
tween Roosevelt and Churchill or that 
he had been “railroaded.” On the con- 
trary, the British conviction had been 
“mild beyond measure”—considering that 
through Kent the Nazis gained a com-: 
plete picture of British unpreparedness 
and strategic plans, intended for Ameri- 
can eyes only. 

_ Furthermore, Kennedy declared, Kent’s 
use of the State Department's “unbreak- 
able” code forced a suspension of Amer- 
ica’s confidential communictions system 
with its embassies and legations at a 
time when “decisions of the highest im- 
portance” had to be made and communi- 
cated. This blackout of private contact 
lasted anywhere from. two to. six weeks 
until a new code could be devised and 
carried abroad by special couriers. 

Kennedy. snapped: “If we had been at 
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Learning to make things is the 
birthright of every American boy. 
Though Dad knows some of his treas- 
ured tools may suffer a little in the 
process, he won’t miss this oppor- 
tunity to develop his son’s budding 
interest in creative craftsmanship. 

There are few lessons more impor- 
tant than the ingenuity, the patience, 
and the resourcefulness a boy learns 
in the home workshop. 

As they develop their manual 
skills, Americans learn also to appre- 
ciate fine tools. So many generations 
of craftsmen have chosen Stanley 
Tools that Stanley has long been 


Nae 


“See Dad, a boat!” 


called “The Tool. Box of the World”. 

To transform the promise of bet- 
ter post-war living into reality, 
America’s builders will look to 
Stanley for Building Hardware and 
Electric Tools, as well as Hand Tools. 
They will need, also, the industrial 
products made with Stanley Steel, 
Stanley Metal Stampings, and Stanley 
Industrial Finishes, and protected in 
shipment with Stanley Steel Strap- 
ping. : 

In the future, as in the past, Stanley 
products will be ready to help them 
build faster and better. The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Connecticut. 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING — 


TRADE MARK 
Stanley Herdwere—for Electric Teols Stan’ Metal Sta 
pena! windows, cabi- — le electric drills, ceepeg See or jeep 


mets, garages, screens, hammers, sa grind. 
industrial end’ commet: ers, metal shears and 
screw drivers, 

ng Stanley Steel — hot end 
tools for carpenters, vend rolled strip steel. 


= Ag ge craaeaa Gial analysis and alloys. 





drawn parts made to 
order. Special hinges. 





Stanley Steel Strap- 

ping-shipping con- 

tainer reinforcement. 
Banding. 


Stanley Chemical—Lac- 


tics and japans for in- 
application. dustrial intehing. 
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_war I. wouldn’t have favored turning 


Kent over to Scotland Yard or have 
sanctioned his imprisonment in Engen. 
I would have recommended that he be 
> ee back to the United States and 
shot. 


The Four Equalities 


America’s Negro question, with all its 

political implications, presented these 
news facets last week: 
@ For many years, blond, widowed Mrs. 
Catherine Stallworth, who runs a wom- 
en’s clothing store in Evergreen, Ala., has 
been deeply interested in Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s racial views. Well _ac- 
quainted with many of the problems, she 
suspected the First Lady’s attitude was 
formed without complete knowledge of 
the Negro situation in the South, partic- 
ularly in many small towns where the 
black and white populations are almost 
equal in number. She wrote to Mrs. 
Roosevelt, inviting her to visit Evergreen 
and obtain a firsthand view. In a repl 
made public last week, Mrs. Roosevelt 
regretfully turned down the invitation. 
But, she said, she felt that she did know 
the South from living in Georgia and 
Florida. She went on to make her posi- 
tion clear: 

“I have never advocated any social 
equality whatsoever,” she wrote. “In this 
country we are completely free to choose 
our companions and no one has any 
right-to interfere.”* In fact, the First 
Lady added, she knew of no Negro lead- 
ers who had- advocated social equality. 

Her opponents and those of the Presi- 
dent have “distorted and exaggerated” her 
attitude on the Negro question, Mrs. 
Roosevelt went on. “I believe they [Ne- 
groes} should have four fundamental 
rights, namely: an equal opportunity for 
employment according to ability and at 
equal pay; an equal opportunity for edu- 
cation; an equal opportunity for justice 
before the law; an equal opportunity to 
or in government through the 

allot. 

@ Mrs. Crystal Bird Fauset, Pennsylvania 
Negro Democratic leader and former 
assistant to Mrs. Roosevelt in the Office 
of Civilian Defense, announced she 
would not vote for the President’s reelec- 
tion. She said she would support Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey because “it would be 
ible for Negroes to consult more free- 
fy —_ him than with President Roose- 
velt.” : 
@ With the apparent backing of Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd. a campaign was under 
way in Virginia to abolish the payment 
of a poll tax as a voting requirement. 
Byrd organization leaders in the state 
government and in Congress endorsed a 
state constitutional amendment referen- 
dum to repeal the law. 





*Last Wednesday in New York, she her 
statement: “It is foolish to talk about‘social equality 
as i ‘we coed lanislate Ghent. Secee oqvality 
is a personal matter. No one can tell me who I can, 
or cannot, have to dinner,” 
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Croix Royale, using 
a Evropean formula 
centuries old, retains 
the ortginal flavor 
and bouquet of the 
fine fresh fruit. 


FRUIT LIQUEURS—70 Proof 
Apricot « Peach» Plum 
Nectarine-Peach 

\ 

4 Creme de Menthe 60 Proof 
\) Creme de Cacao 60 Proof 
4 Creme de Violet 50 Proof 
Creme de Rose 50 Proof 


CORDIALS 
’ Cherry (Red) 70 Proof 
Cherry (Maraschino) 60 Proot 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Frightmare 

An ex-cavalryman from Texas recently 
moved. into a flat on Scott Circle in 
Washington. Having a keen interest in 
horses—even the sculptured kind—he 
crossed the ania for a. close-up 
view of the great equestrian statue of 


Gen. Winfield Scott. What his trained eye 


saw at once gave him a shock. ~ 

The Texan, a man of simple vocabu- 
lary, had no single word for it but he 
made himself clear: “Never saw anything 
like that. It’s neither mare, stallion, nor 
gelding. Damned if I know what it is.” 

Since 1874, General Scott has gazed 
down from his iron saddle on the traffic 
streaming into the circle from Massachu- 
setts Avenue and Sixteenth Street. His 
sculptor was Henry- Kirke Brown, emi- 
nent American artist whose works adorn 
the Capitol in Washington and Union 
Square in New York. ’ 

Brown, an outstanding early realist, 
represented Scott in the full dress of a 
lieutenant general. He was especially 
conscientious in doing the mount, select- 
ing as his model Scott's favorite, a jug- 
headed, goat-necked little mare. Man and 
animal were molded as they were in life: 
the prose elephantine, the mare looking 
as jf she were pokingly nudging cows 
home from pasture. Congress .appro- 
priated $77,000 for the statue. 

The general (who died in 1866) never 
saw his statue. But just before Brown be- 
gan casting in Philadelphia, some de- 
scendants of Scott appeared to view the 
model. They set up a howl of protest. 
No military hero had ever been sculpted 
on a mare, let alone one that appeared 
to have escaped from a milk route. Scott 
should be:mounted on a fine stallion with 
arched neck and the smoke of conflict 
billowing from its nostrils. That Scott had 
loved the little mare did not matter. The 
relatives wanted a battle charger. 

For a time Brown closed his ears to the 
pleas. He would not sacrifice his art nor 
would he be disloyal to his subject. But 
at last his resistance broke, and he agreed 
to a compromise. 

Brown retained the model of the mare, 
but with surgical precision he made the 
required anatomical adjustments. The 
horse was then cast, giving to posterity 
something like a “Charlie’s Aunt” of the 
equine world—in reverse. 

Said the Texas cavalryman: “Never 
was no such thing. It ain’t fittin’.” 

, But there it is. 


No Place Is Home | 


Each day they tramp the streets of 
Washington: weary mothers. dragging 
tots after them; tired servicemen; execu- 
tives and well-dressed matrons with brib- 
ery in their eyes. From building to build. 


ing they go, defying the “No vacancy 


3 


_ no ads offerin 








Great Scott! What's he riding? 


signs, hopeful that somehow they will 
get a break. \ 

Last week the War Housing center re- 
ported that Washington was suffering its 
worst housing shortage of all. For the 
first time during thé war the center had 
no apartments available, either in gov- 
ernment or private buildings, and no va- 
cancies in prospect. Yet daily more than 
200 families pleaded with center officials 
for a place to live. 

Classified columns contained virtually 
apartments. For several 
days running The Washington Star and 
Post advertised one lone unfurnished flat 
and a half-dozen makeshift units in re- 
modeled homes. 

Reasons for the crisis at this late date: 
@ Building of war housing has stopped. 
No additional emergency construction is 
planned. There is almost no_ turnover. 
Families of thousands of servicemen now 
gone overseas are remaining in Wash- 
ington. 

@ Hotels, roominghouses, and tourist 
homes are crammed, The prospect of an 
early peace has brought an increase in 
ees, who disregard Office of pans: 

ransportation appeals, craving trave 
after being tied to. war jobs, On a recent 
Sunday more than_ 30,000 . sightseers 
passed through the Capitol. 

Authorities see no prospect of improve- 
rasan They have one plea: “Stay out of 
town!” : 
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Tue NewBALL-G V: 
molded of BAKELITE Dp 


styrene plastics is a remarkable ex- “«. 


ample of the result of revised think- 
ing @P lied to an old product. The 
difficulty of making metal replace- 
ments for worn and corroded valves 
suggested the use of plastics. Plas- 
tics, in turn, called for a simplified, 


O™egrrosion and scale, the chief 


material suppliers. “i ‘0 
product that must resist® 
one of the many BAKELITE p 


readily moldable design. is likely to be the answer. . Other 
As redesigned, the new valve of _ characteristics in the material might 
BAKELITE polystyrene has only two _ bring further improvements; and, 


moving parts as compared to some 
twelve in its metallic forebears. It 
takes but four ounces of polystyrene 
—a 90 per cent saving in weight, as 
former valves used 40 ounces of 
copper and brass. Parts for two 
complete units come from the in- 
jection molding machine on'one 
sprue every 35 seconds. Threads 


of course, the use of plastics often 
reduces production costs. Our Field 
Engineers and Development Lab- 
oratories will be glad to work with 
you on essential problems at any 
time. Write for Booklet 17-M that de- 
scribes BAKELITE molding plastics. 


xs and causes of failure — 
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Moscow Decisions, Quebec Talks 
‘Shape Future Line-up of Europe 


Frightened Balkan Diplomats 
Crowd the Soviet Capital Seeking 
Protection of Brother Ivan 


Once again the paying guests were 


f moved from the rooms and the cocktail 


h bars of the Chateau Frontenac overlook- 


a 


ing the sweep of the St. Lawrence River. 
On Sunday an exuberant and triumphant 
Winston Churchill swept into Quebec. 
On Monday President Roosevelt arrived. 
For the second time this ancient bit of 
France, appropriately situated both on 
British territory and in the New World, 


» was the scene of a Roosevelt-Churchill 


| meeting. Cn the eve of Allied victory 


over the Reich, the new Europe was al- 


- ready taking shape. The role to be played 


therein by the British and the Ameri- 


cans cried for the clarification that only 


the: President and the Prime Minister 
could give. The confidence of the con- 
ferees was unbounded. As Churchill said 
to the President: “Victory is everywhere. 
When everything you touch turns to gold, 


The problems of victory bring the President and Mr. Churchill to another 
Quebec meeting, in this mood of high confidence 


there is no need crying out about Provi- 
dence.” 
The pressure of military..events kept 
Joseph Stalin in Moscow; indeed, :t 
diplomacy of the new Europe had shifted 
there in any event. To the Soviet capital 
came frightened representatives of the 
little peoples of the Balkans, seeking the 
protection of the greatest Slav power. 
It was a new role for Moscow. The fol- 
lowing dispatch from Newsweek's Mos- 
cow correspondent tells how the Soviets 


° lived up to it: 


First Come, First Served: Here in 
Moscow, during these amazingly hot 
days of mid-September, history is being 
made behind closed doors. A stampede 
of satellite diplomats and statesmen has 
overrun Moscow to sue for peace. ‘The 
Rumanians were the first to arrive. And 
not only will they be given a good mark 
for that but they also received the best 
available living quarters—the luxurious 


guest house where in the past Wendell 
Willkie, Jaseph E. Davies, and other dis- 
tinguished visitors stayed. 

After that the Finns came. But though 





Associated Press 





the delegation was headed by their new 
Premier, A. V. Hackzell, the best accom- 
modations found. for them were in the 
comfortable but unexciting and old-fash- 
ioned Savoy Hotel located in a narrow 
side street near the Russian Foreign Of- 
fice, where they will not attract undue 
attention. 

No sooner had the Finns arrived than 
the news broke that the Russians at last 
were willing to consider Bulgaria’s armi- 
stice request. So we may soon have a Bul- 
garian armistice delegation established 
in Moscow too. 

Old Prince Stirbey, the spruce Ru- 
manian aristocrat who spent months in 
Cairo sounding out the British and Amer- 
icans on the possibilities of an armistice, 


‘is not much in evidence, although he, 


like other Rumanians, has become a Mos- 
cow theater fan. On their second night 
in Moscow, the Rumanians went to see 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snow Maiden” at the 
opera house and the other night I seemed 
to detect Rumanian speech during inter- 
missions at the Maly Theater. 

Other Rumanians, notably Lucretiu Pa- 
trascanu, a Cabinet member, and _ his 
smartly dressed wife, occasionally even 
accept tea or cocktail invitations. The 
truth is, the Rumanians are bored. They 
are being kept waiting, and the main talks 
concerning Rumania are those held be- 
hind closed doors between the Russians, 
British, and Americans. 


Debit and Credit: That this is so was 
clearly indicated by Foreign Commissar 
Vyacheslaff Molotoff the other night when 
he received the press to make a statement 
on Bulgaria. Asked how Rumanian armi- 
stice talks were progressing he admitted: 
“It does not depend only on us, but also 
on our, British and American friends.” It 
is necessary to find a formula acceptable 
to all. The Russians .are naturally very 
conscious of the fact that it is chiefly their 
stupendous war effort which has brought 
Rumania to its knees. And this has in- 
volved much loss of life. ¢ 

The Rumanian Army’s record for loot- 
ing has been very bad. Typical was the 
innocent remark made by a. hospitable 
Rumanian to a Russian’ soldier in‘ Bucha- 
rest: “You must visit such-and-such a 
theater. lt has the beautiful revolving 
stage we got from the Odessa Opera 
House.” Masses of Nikolaev’s harbor 
equipment have been found on_ the 
Danube. 

But in Rumania’s case theré is a large 
entry on the credit side: the brave stand 
the Rumanian soldiers in Bucharest took 
against the Germans after the overthrow 
of Marshal Ion Antonescu. During those 
three grim days, Aug. 24, 25, and 26, 
when the Luftwaffe was pounding unpro- 
tected Bucharest, raw Rumanian recruits 
drove the Germans out of Bucharest and 


fought better than any Rumanian sol- 


diers ever fought against’ any Russians. 
Finland is quite a different proposition. 
Rumania tumed against Germany when 








Who'll help a hero home? — 


YOU will—if you'll just go easy on non-essential traveling. 

That. will leave more Pullman beds for those who really need them. 

For civilians on war jobs. For soldiers going home before they go abroad. 
And for soldiers coming home—with rainbows on their chests. 


7 ‘ 
* Buy More War Bonds and Help All Our Heroes Home * 


| J @ For more than GO years the greatest name in passenger transportation— 
Pp new carrying out mass troop movements with half its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying 
we more passengers in the other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 


Copyright 1944, The Pullman Company 
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Antonescu was thrown out. But Marshal 
Carl Gustaf Mannerheim, who for years 
was treated in the Russian press as the 
Finnish opposite number of Antonescu, 
Horthy, Mussolini, and other quislings, 
is head of the Finnish state. The 
Finns are considered here the most 
wholehearted of all the Nazis’ allies. 
However, Finland without Germany be- 
hind her jis not a serious menace and 
only a nuisance, and while the Finns will 
have to pay for the extra damage caused 
in the last six months, peace terms may 
not differ profoundly from those offered 
in March. 

If the whole problem of Finland. is, 
from the Russians’ standpoint, and 
essentially humorless, they find a great 
element of humor in the last desperate 
Bulgarian attempt to get out of the war 
without also fighting the Nazis. The Rus- 
sians are clearly uninterested in occupy- 
ing Bulgaria, but they want to trap the 
German forces in the Balkans and they 
could not rely, and still probably cannot 
rely, on the Bulgarians doing it for 
them. 


Chateau de Conference 


- On the terrace before the Chateau 
Frontenac, French Canadian families of 
Quebec strolled in their Sunday best, 
basking in the sun that sparkled on the 
St. Lawrence below. In the Chateau, the 
forbidding stone Citadel, and the hotels 
on the steep streets slanting to the river, 
the bustling preparations were complete. 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, in scar- 


q let tunics, and Canadian MP’s in battle 


dress, guarded the entrances to the Cha- 
teau. Mounties demanded a triple gold- 
star pass from anyone entering the Cita- 
del, site of the second Quebec Confer- 
ence. 

Except for a few corners, the 728 
rooms of the Chateau were taken over 
for military chiefs, staffs, clerks, and 


i communications personnel. The hotel’s 


guests, when moved out of their quarters, 
were told not to expect them back for a 


“N. ¥. Publie Lib 
Soldiers of the Czar swept over the Danube in 1877 to free 
the Bulgarians from the Turks; soldiers of the Red Army roll 


fortnight, although the conference would 
probably end before then. As in 1948, an 
aged invalid, a Miss Caron, was per- 
mitted to remain in her apartments. Be- 
fore the last conference, Maurice Du- 
plessis, head of the isolationist Union 
Nationale party, was bundled out sum- 
marily. This time M. Duplessis, now 
premier of Quebec, was left undis- 
turbed. 

Some 200 news and radio men congre- 
gated in an impromptu press room—the 
Chateau’s smoke-filled coffee shop. A 
threatened strike by the laundry staff at 
the Chateau and the waiters of the Clar- 
‘endon Hotel, requisitioned for corre- 
spondents, was warded off. But even with 
reinforcements from Montreal, Ottawa, 
and Toronto there was a help shortage 
and conferees could not expect afternoon 
tea, breakfast in bed, or meals at odd 


hours. ‘ 


Bulgaria Turns Buffoon 


Like all farces, the comedy of Bul- 
garia’s efforts to get out of the war last 
week had a happy ending. The little 
country joined the Allies, Taclared war 
on Germany, was invaded by the Red 
Army—and apparently came + we the 
experience none the worse. Spc: the 
course of the farce, however, garia 
managed to put itself in more compro- 
mising positions than most actresses in.a 
whole evening of bedroom pleasantries. 

First it compromised itself with the 
United States and Britain. Bulgarian rep- 
resentatives in Cairo sought an armistice, 
specifying one that would establish their 
country as a complete neutral. That was 
manifestly impossible. Later the delega- 
tion, accoxling to Seer State Cor- 
dell Hull, simply vanished. . Sa tee 

Then Bulgaria was really embarrassed. 
Apparently it had allowed German — 
from Rumania to enter the country with- 


out first disarming them, as it had prom- ” 
ised. Accordingly, on Sept. 5, Russia de- 
clared war on Bulgaria. The astounded: 


government in Sofia asked for an armis- 


SS 


through Rumaiiia today to drive the invader from the Balkans 
and extend again the sphere of Russian influence 
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‘tice six hours later. The Russians gave 


them the silent treatment on this ques- 
tion, then demanded that Bulgaria de- 
clare war on Germany. 

After four days of indecision, the Red 
Py Serer the Danube, swiftly ring 
the key Bulgarian ports of Varna an 
Burgas. The Bulgarians, whose language 
is very similar to Russian, and who were 
rescued from the Turks by the Czar’s 
troops in 1878, hailed the Soviet forces 

vith banners inscribed: “We greet the 
fighters of Stalingrad” and “Long live the 
Red Army.” The Muraviev government 
fell and a new one formed by Col. Kimon 
Georghieff promptly declared war on a 
Germany too enfeebled in the Balkans to 


do “mi about it, » 
War, Stay Away 

The Tommies, slogging ahead throu 
the Gothic Line, just sou oF cae 


inland from the Adriatic, blinked when 
they saw the sign: “Keep out. This is a 
neutral country.” The nearest neutral they 
knew of was Switzerland, 200 miles to 
the north. Yet the signs, neatly staked out 
along a 24-mile-long, roughly 
border, were in dead earnest. It was a 
neutral country which the war in Italy 
en last week. San Marino, oldest 
tiniest republic in the world, was 
determined that neither. fleeing Nazis 
nor pursuing Allies should trespass on its 
38 square miles of arid, craggy soil. 
‘Night and day, 300 armed men patroll 
behind the forbidding signs or spied from 
medieval lookout towers. San Marino's 
14,545 inhabitants were confident that 


up. ee ae See 
‘ P Countless wars have swirled around 


the midget state of the Appenines in its 
1,600 years of independent existence. In 
modern times its neutrality has been gen- 
erally re . Garibaldi found refuge 
there in 1849 and so did many Italian anti- 











40 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP AMONG QUALITY MOTOR OILS 


RANDFATHER knew a good motor oil when he saw one. And 
G used it. It was Havoline, choice of whole generations of motorists 
since it was introduced forty years ago. And it’s ap even better motor 
oil today because Texaco scientists have never stopped trying to improve 
it. On this account, Havoline is the oil for your car taday, because you 
may have to run that car many more thousands of miles, Havaline-makes - 
; possible these important extras you need in wartime driving: 1: A cleaner 
YJ AY Te SF i Wh engine. 2: More power and “go”. 3: More mileage per gallon of 
a ae Red FE precious gas. 4: Easier starting. 5: Added battery life. 6: Longer time. 
between engine overhauls. 7: Longer life for your automobile, See your 


Texaco Dealer at once... for Havoline Motor Oil. 
ee THE TEXAS COMPANY 


| Geute welame df TEXKCO DEALERS © 


TUNE Iy the TEXACO STAR THEATRE statting James Melton every 
Sunday night. See your local newspaper for time and station, 
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eee vibration is a necessary evil in 
many types of factory operations. 
Often the pulsing throb sets entire build- 
ings quivering and jiggles windows for 
blocks around. Many small machines, too, 
have little rattles and tremors annoying 
both to operators and neighbors. 


But now the G.T.M. — Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man — can foresee an end to this in 
his conquest of the most difficult of all 
vibration problems — the modern, super- 


_ powerful airplane engine. For in contrast 


to most factory machines that are subject 
to vibration in only one or two directions, 
the airplane power plant must have free- 
dom of movement in six different direc- 
tions. 


To permit this, ingenious engine mounts 
have been developed in the great 
Goodyear Research Laboratory that sup- 
port these busy power plants on rubber 
“springs.” The engine has flexibility in 
all six directions, but virtually no vibra- 
tion is transmitted to the airframe at 
operational speeds — it’s smothered in 
rubber. These Goodyear mounts are now 
in use on many types of aircraft from a 
small trainer to the mightiest Fortress, 
because they make flight smoother, stead- 





Will Life Tomorrow 
be Free of Din and Tremor ? 


ier, less fatiguing to crews, and add life 
to the plane and engine. 


The knowledge gained in dequivering 
these high-speed, high-power engines 
provides a priceless backlog of experience 
that awaits only peace to be applied to 
the problems of industry. With similar 
applications of rubber, it is possible that 
mighty drop hammers will fall without 
a tremor; that great newspaper presses 
will roll sans tremble; that all types of 
punches, blowers, stamping machines and 
power plants will function with non- 
shaking efficiency. 


No, don’t bring us these problems today. 
Goodyear’s specially trained vibration 
engineers are now concentrating all their 
time and vision in cushioning new mil- 
itary weapons. But when peace comes, 
the G.T.M. will be ready to show you 
what can be done with rubber to calm 
your most jittery machines. Make a note 
of the address now: Goodyear, Akron 16, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles 54, California. 

FOR HOSE, BELTING, MOLDED GOODS and other 
industrial synthetic rubber products, quality- - 
perfected in the world’s largest rubber research 


laboratory, consult your local Goodyear Industrial 
Rubber Products Distributor. 
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way, I decided to fly anyway. | 





It is not unusual for the Airlines to receive letters of 
praise from passengers. Nor is it uncommon to receive 
complaints, especially in wartime when all forms of 
transportation are overworked. But it is unusual to 
receive a letter in which the “kicks” are “congratu- 
lations,” such as Mrs. J. H. R. recently wrote to us 
and has given us permission to print. We do so with 
pride, since she so sincerely expresses appreciation for 
the extra courtesies and considerations to passengers 
which distinguish Airline service in time of war as 


well as peace. 


, N a recent plane trip across the 

country, I was treated so con- 
siderately that I feel I must write to 
express my appreciation. 


“I had to see my husband, who is in 
the Navy and at the time was stationed 
several thousand miles away. Against 
the advice of friends, who said I’d 
probably have to give up my seat to a 
priority passenger somewhere on the 


vom a ld 


“T took the first plane I could get on 
and, sure enough, I did get put off at 
the first stop. Before I reached desti- 
nation, I was put off again, but, even 
so, I arrived only a few hours later 
than if I'd flown straight through on 
schedule—much faster than if I had 
gone by any other way. 

 “Atevery airport where I was delayed 
they gave me personal attention. Of 
course, it was needless for them to 


<a apologize for holding me up so that 


war passengers and cargo could go 
through. They took pains to make me 
comfortable and promised to call my 
name just as soon as another plane 
could take me on my way. And I never 
lifted a bag—they did it for me! 

“Needless to say, I enjoyed myself 
around the airports, watching the ac- 
tivities, talking with interesting people, 
taking refreshments or just reading. I 


re 


> . 


did my dozing while up in the air— 
and, oh yes, the meals they served on 
the planes were delicious. Truly the air- 


lines, in war as in peace, put courtesy 
first.” 


Mrs. J- H- R.* New York City 


*Name furnished on request 
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When you travel by Air make reservations 
early; please cancel early if plans change. 
When you use Air Express speed delivery by 
dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. 
Air Transport Association, 1515 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Wacs go places... JOIN UP NOW! 


THE AIRLINES oF THE UNITED STATES. 


InN ATR TRANSPORT 


LEADING THE WORLD 
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Fascists in the early period of Mussolini's 
regime. Later, Fascist influences. pene- 
trated the tiny republic, but a year ago 
the pro-Fascist government, was ousted 
and San Marino “decidedly turned to its 
ancient democratic traditions.” One of 
these is a perfectly balanced budget of 
6,000,000 lire, largely financed Fispugh 
frequent issues of postage stamps for 
philatelists. 


Lanark’s Gay Menace 


It was dull in Lanarkshire with the 
boys gone. The Scottish-Irish-English 
girls of the Scottish lowlands country 
worked hard by day, then sat by the fire 
at night. Even the local servicemen did 
not dispel the gloom. They had little 
money to spend; there was less to spend it 
on; when it came to improvising fun they 
had little imagination. Then the Italians 
came and the Lanark girls fell hard. 

Italian prisoners, dispatched to Scot- 
land after capture, brought with them a 
Latin zest for living and an ability to 
wheedle cars and bicycles even from dour 
Lanark farmers. By night they showed 
the girls how they had fun in Tuscany 
and Sicily. On Sundays they found the 
cosiest spots in the countryside for light- 
hearted picnics. By last week, said citi- 
zens of Lanarkshire, they were “menac- 
ing an entire county’s womanhood.” 

After protest meetings throughout the 
county, a telegram went to London ad- 
dressed to Sir James Grigg, Secretary of 
War, and Herbert Morrison, Home Sec- 
retary. “Save our girls from the Italian 
prisoners,” it demanded. “Send them 
back to Italy to fight for their country.” 
Girls as young as 14 were being corrupt- 
ed, sgid the Lanarkshire County Coun- 
cil’s education committee. Almost all pris- 
‘oners spotted on a Sunday investigation 
\ with teen-age girls, “conducting 
themselves in a disgraceful manner.” One 


appalling example among many was that - 
0 


a girl of 15 “who was drunk three 
times in. one week and has learned to 
smoke 25 cigarettes a day.” 


Polish Scapegoat f 


For Warsaw it was the fifth week of 
unrelieved agony. Polish nerves snapped. 
In a bitter order of the day on Sept. 4, 
Gen. Kazimierz Sosnkowski, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Polish armed forces-in- 
exile, bluntly charged that the people of 
Warsaw had been “abandoned” by the 
Allies, and he suggested that aid had 
Se er os he Laliscien 

lanes carrying supplies to the beleaguer- 
a patriots. Such a loss, Sosnkowski felt, 
“means very little to the Allied air forces, 
which have at present over 10,000 planes 
of all types at their disposal.” To him, 
all. was a “ghastly and tragic riddle.” 

‘Sosnkowski’s statement threw the Pol- 


ish Government into another crisis. Pre- | 
mier Stanislaw Mikolajczyk intimated. he. 


~ 


was greatly displeased at the general’s 


im, it . 

















_ ? $ ms e “a 
To Sosnkowski, the fate of Warsaw 
is “a ghastly and tragic riddle” 


remarks. Both men were: reported con- 
templating resignation amidst a flurry of 
political and. diplomatic activity. 
Significance——— 

Sosnkowski’s violent statement strength- 
ened Russia’s long-standing opposition to 
him. His charges could hardly have been 
issued without the approval of the Lon- 
don government. Sooner.or later someone 
in the exile regime had to give an ac- 
counting to the Polish under d of 
the failure to aid General Bor’s forces 
(NewswEEK, Sept. 11). Sosnkowski was 
the logical-choice; his fate with the Rus- 
sians had been sealed anyway. 

There was no indication Washington or 
London intended to weaken support of 
the present Polish Government in London, 


‘But the days of Mikolajczyk’s Cabinet 


were numbered. Polish feelings have been 
stirred up by the Bér fiasco to a point that 
not only makes capitulation, but even 
e. concessions to Russian de- 


put it this way: “We can discuss any 
other. subject with the Russians. We have 
found: them reasonable and willing to 


make concessions on Rumania, F' 
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or the armistice terms to Germany. But 
when it comes to Poland they freeze up. 
They have not moved one inch from their 
position taken over a year ago. They seem 
to be allergic to the whole Polish problem 
and no amount of persuasion makes the 
slightest impression on them. It is our 
view that in their treatment of the Polish 
problem, the Russians have made their 
first and only political blunder but there 
seems to be no way in which we can con- 
vince them of this.” 


Lyonnaise Potations 
Tough Maquis, Emotional Veterans 
Break Out Best Spirits for Yanks 


From Zeke Cook, NEWSWEEK war cor- 
respondent, comes this picture of the 
French city of Lyon—just before the Al- 
lied troops arrived: 


I am in Lyon tonight, Saturday, Sept. 
2, and I probably have no business here. 
France’s third largest city has not yet 
been occupied by Allied troops. We © 
passed forward reconnaissance patrols 
on the outskirts of the city—tanks, recon 
cars, and motorized infantry, and with 
lumps in our throats only slightly eased 
by the assurances of our overenthusiastic 
Maquis guides, pushed on into Lyon. | 

I am writing this in the apartment of 
a Frenchwoman who lived in New Y 
for two years and who, of all the almost | 
delirious people who swarmed around us | 
as we reached Lyon, speaks the best 
English. The shutters on the windows be- 
hind me, quickly closed as we entered 
the room to prevent spying eyes from — 
noting the presence of Americans, have 
just been blown open from the concus- 
sion of a delayed Nazi demolition some- — 
where north of the Rhéne defense line. 


White Lightning Welcome: I never 
thought I would see a greeting to 
Rome’s for the Allied forces, but 
was no comparison here. These French: 
people are not conducting themselves — 
with the abandon of the Romans, but | 
the look in their and the break in | 
Ve oes tell ' reagan When | 
grizzled veterans of the war grasp 
ou, kiss you on both cheeks, and step | 

ack with tears in their eyes, you know | 
how deep is their emotion. A 

Arriving at the Lyon City Hall, we 
asked for a garage for our jeep and | 
rooms for ourselves. Uniformed police | 
climbed aboard and steered us to a ga-' 
rage. Before the car was parked, 20 or 
30 people streamed in, hugged, and 
kissed us, and led us past eres 
truck through the open doors of which. 
a machine gun peeped. In a small office | 
a man rummaged into a locker and 
brought out a bottle of eau-de-vie—Crs 
have nicknamed it “white lightning”— 
and forced the choking liquid on us. 
Theh, convoyed by policemen and Ma-) 
















ficial (he asked me not to use 
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Last year, when the Reich still had a 
chance of winning a stalemate in the 
war, Germans wryly circulated a joke 
that ran: “If you think the war is bad, 
wait until you see the peace. It’s going 
to be terrible!” 

Soon the Germans will know just how 
grim their little joke really was. After 
months of revising, excising, and add- 
ing, the European Advisory Commission 
in London, coordinator of major politi- 
cal activities, has finally hammered out 
the armistice conditions to be imposed 
on the Reich. A few finishing touches 
remain but the decrees are nearly ready 
for posting in German towns. 

At the insistence of one major power 
(not the United States), the official text 
is to remain unpublished until respon- 
sible German groups—from the army or 
the underground—have broken the Nazi 


ly or collectively. However, Walter Fitz- 
maurice, assistant chief of NEWSWEEK'S 
Washington Bureau, last week obtained 
an authoritative summary of the terms. 
Here are the chief provisions: 


Security: The German Navy must 
within a stated period surrender. all 
merchant and naval vessels including 
submarines at designated ports; the 
Wehrmacht, Luftwaife, SS, and Gestapo 





grip and signed the armistice, separate-. 


The Armistice Terms for Germany 


must at once turn in all weapons at 
designated depots. Dire punishment is 
provided for concealing land mines, 
booby traps, and arms caches. 

Civil and judicial authorities must 
acknowledge the juridical supremacy 
of Allied military §governments—Rus- 
sian, British, and American—in their 
respective occupation zones and accept 
the legality of their decrees and their 
right to arrest, dismiss, and replace 
officials. ‘ 

The Nazi party and its components 
—the SS, SA, and Hitler Youth—must 
dissolve forthwith; those” members re- 
sisting after the armistice is proclaimed 
will be treated as francs tireurs. 


Retribution: Responsible authorities 
must surrender on demand any party 
officials and military personnel indict- 
ed by the Allies for war crimes, to- 
gether with all documentary or other 
evidence. 4 

The Reich must release and repa- 
triate all forced laborers, political 
prisoners, and war prisoners, includ- 
ing those tried and condemned, with- 
out reciprocal action as to war prisoners 
by the Allies. 

The annexations of Austria and Bo- 
hemia-Moravia are annulled and the 
Reich must recall within its 1987 boun- 


‘tact, these together with confiscated 


/ 


daries all German military and civil 
personnel stationed in these or satel- 
lite areas held by it when the armistice 


is signed 

All dovsinitienits, stocks, and specie af- 
fecting public or private interests in in- 
vaded countries must be maintained in- 


property of the Nazi party and its lead- 
ers to be held in trust by the Allies for 
equitable distribution. 


Reformation:/ All anti-Semitic laws 
will be repealed and decrees discrimi- 
nating against individuals or groups on 
the basis of race, creed, or color will be 
annulled. This step paves the way for 
Jews to reclaim their citizenship and 
property rights, and religious orders 
their confiscated institutions and publi- 
cations. 

All military academies will be closed 
and all universities and high schools 
suspended provisionally to allow re- 
vision of the entire public-education 
system, 

The duration of the occupation is 
unspecified, with the Allies reserving 
the decision on when troops will be 
withdrawn and Germans permitted self- 
government. 

The terms remain unconditional, 
which forestalls discussion of revisions. 











quis who insisted on carrying our cam- 
eras and typewriters, we were led to a 
nearby café where the finest sparkling 
white wine was opened in our honor. 

We were led out the back way and, 
escorted by Maquis, started for the 
apartment of the English-speaking 
woman. Our escort warnéd us to beware 
of snipers and to stay close to the build- 
ings as we walked toward the river and 
the Germans. En route an_ explosion 
boomed and I instinctively shrank into 
a doorway. 


~ 


Good-by: A high police of- 
is name) 


tells me the Germans left the south ert 
of the city this morning. Before they 


went, they looted and burned in a man- - 


ner I had become familiar with in towns 
reviously taken south of here. They 
famed houses, excusing themselves by 
saying they were the homes of Maquis. 
They looted homes and stores without 
apology; taking jewelry and other valu- 
ables. Then they blew up the Rhdéne 
bridges in retreat; the Lord knows what 
they're blowing up now, but at least elec- 
tricity, gas, and water are still operating 
in this section. 
The modern history of Lyon dates 
from eight days ago. That was when a 
up known as FTPF Francs Tireurs et 
artisans Frangais started things. This 
group, according to my informants, is 


Communist-inspired and antedates the 
Maquis. At that time 3,000 Germans 
were entraining from the city and these 
hotheads opened fire on the train and on 
the Germans wherever they were seen. 
The result ‘was street fights which the 
Maquis avoided. for the most part. At 
least a hundred of the patriot group were 
killed. 

This action apparently accounts for 
the false British report put out a week 
ago, that Lyon was in the hands of the 
Maquis. It also accounts for several other 
things. Since then Lyon residents have 
received no meat and no fresh vegetables 
(although they offered to feed us in-_ 
numerable times from their scanty 
stocks). It also is the date of the exodus 
of Doriot’s hated French Gestapo and 
its leader, one Cussonac, who donned 
German uniforms and were absorbed 


into the German Gestapo. 


Who's Who in France 


The celebration was over in Paris and 
with it the first unifying joy of liberation. 
As Gen. Charles de Gaulle assembled 
his government and began the adminis- 
tration of France, politics echoing the 
dear, dead discords of the Third Republic 
rose to plague even his first cautious 
moves. 

Posters went up in the capital an- 
nouncing the end of Marshal Henri Phi- 


bY 
~~ 


lippe Pétain’s “French State” and the abo- 
lition of all laws enacted after June 16, 
1940, including forced labor and anti- 
Semitic measures. That was the only gov- 
— step to.meet no opposition last 
week. “ 


Who’s On Top? Despite the demands 
of the Paris resistance groups that the 
government be promptly reshuffled ac- 
cording to their taste, ao Gaulle had made 
only minor changes, preferring to await 
the crystallization of sentiment in the rest 
of France. Resistance pressure finally 
forced a more drastic reshuffle. 

‘The Resistance Council captured an 
important post when its president Georges 
Bidault, once a leftist newspaperman, 
took over the Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs from René Massigli, the career 
diplomat who served in Algiers. (The 
Communists, however, lost one seat when 
Fernand Grenier, Commissioner for Air, 
was dropped.) Jules Jeanneney, former 
president of the Senate, became Commis- 
sioner of State and provided dignified 
ballast for the shifting government. Other 
men who had built up the Committee of 
National Liberation in Algiers swapped 
jobs while eight made way for candidates 
of the “yer pe ye 

A stiff wall of opposition was consoli- 
- so Sage ee Resistan 

announced its self-perpetuation, 
although it was no longer fighting:a for- 

















Take two cups of, flour 


Dox’t look so startled, Sis. T bat’s our 
recipe for whipping up many kinds of 
those vital little 
ers use in the ducks they tear around 
in, and the planes they bounce against 


“the sky. Hard on machinery, those 


kids. So we. bake ’em plenty of the 
best. 


Years ago, research men of General 
Motots pioneered a cost-cutting way 
of making little odd-shaped things 
out of powdered metal. 


Powdered copper, tin or iron — fine 
as flour — was pressed into all kinds 
of small shapes, and baked. It was so 
swift and simple a way to make essen- 

tial small that it proved a real 
help in General Motors’ effort to 


make more and better things for 
more people. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 


parts your big broth-~ 


Tit overnight, tough, — 
wheels, gears and other vital parts for 
war machines were demanded by the 
millions. Demanded now. Speed was 
everything. 

And right there, the powdered-metal 
men showed what they could do. And 
it was plenty. They saved man-hours 
at every turn. They shaved time and 
costs. Little, top-quality parts for en- 
gines and planes, almost im 

to cast or machine, poured forth in 
floods. All because these men had 
leatned how to make parts of 
metal “flour” much as a good 
cook might bake biscuits! 

In war machines, as in your au- 
tomobile, such little, unseen parts 
must be able to stand up and take 
it just as more obvious parts must 
do. And the peacetime pioneer- 


_ ing that developed them for your car 


proved priceless in this wartime 
emergency. 

Such pioneering has enriched our 
knowledge because, in our land, it 
merits and receives a just reward. 


This is the idea that gave Americans 
the full life we lived in prewar times. 
It has certainly proved its worth in 
war. And it will provide more and 
better things for more people in the 
coming years of peace. 


Genera Motors 


“VICTORY I$ OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET e PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC e BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternem 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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ofa coming job rs 


EW people notice or even think 

of the many special abilities the 
railroads have been required to de- 
velop. One of these is accurately 
anticipating the need of agriculture 
and other industry for rail trans- 
portation. 


Because they do this, freight cars 
for years have almost always ap- 
peared at the right place, at the 
right time and in the right number. 
This has been a must for orderly 
marketing and efficient low-cost 
transportation. 


Today, while everything they have 
is working day and night to hasten 
victory, the railroads are busy also 
taking the measure of the jobs 
that lie ahead. 






What new kinds of goods ry 


at 
OC mn Ot 


will have to be carried? What kinds 
of cars will they need? Where will 
they come from and where will they 
go? What service and rates will be 
needed to develop business, ship- 
ping and employment? 


Long before the call comes for post- 
war action, the answers to these and 


hundreds of other questions must 
. be ready. Finding the answers to 


these questions is the work of a 
separate group of seasoned railroad- 
ers — the Railroad Committee for 
the Study of Transportation. 


In this way, the railroads are look- 
ing ahead to the time when America 
turns again to peacetime work — 


and planning their necessary part 


in helping to make it a wonder- 
ful land to live in, just as 
they have helped make it 

© strong in time of war. 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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‘eign enemy. The General Confederation 


of Labor, with Communist support, asked 


.for a flat 40 per cent increase in wages 


throughout France, in place of the Al- 
giers-planned local scales. The French 
Forces of the Interior, the most power- 
ful organization in France, did not jump 
to join the regular army. 

. A semblance of diplomatic normalcy 
returned to Paris when the first foreign 
delegations arrived, accredited to de 
Gaulle. The Stars and Stripes went up 
over the fawn-colored building of the 
American Embassy next to the Hotel Cril- 
lon. But since the United States Govern- 
ment has not given de jure recognition to 
the Provisional Government, a chargé 
d’affaires—Selden Chapin—was the high- 


est ranking American diplomat in Paris. 


Who’s in Prison? In a week, the num- 
ber of alleged traitors rounded up and 
thrown into Paris prisons or concentration 
camps mounted to 7,000. Police were 
supposedly in charge but FFI men made 
most of the arrests, often on a neighbor’s 
grudge complaint. Big names were on the 
new lists—among them those of Hyppolyte 
Worms, the banker and industrialist, and 
René Fonck, ace aviator of the last war. 
General Adalbert de Chambrun and his 
American wife, the former Clara Long- 
worth, were seized by the FFI, then re- 
leased after sixteen hours. Their son 
René and his wife, Pierre Laval’s daugh- 
ter José, were also detained for question- 
ing. 

But thousands of others were seized 
and then lost in the shuffle. At the concen- 
tration camp at Drancy, north of Paris, 
innocent French were mixed in with col- 
laborationists. There was no record of ar- 
rest for nearly half the 5,000 prisoners. 
Finally, when the tangle became hope- 
less, the FFI called in the police to ‘take 
a census. 


“ elie 
Send for Killinger” 

In his book “Serious and Cheerful Inci- 
dents in Putsch Life,” Baron Manfred 
von Killinger recalled happily how he had 
ordered the horsewhipping of a young 
woman whom he described as an “artistic 
parlor bolshevist.” As Reich Police Com- 
missar for Saxony, the former Storm 
Trooper favored German infiltration of 


Cc o-Slovakia “to. wipe out Marxist, 


democratic, and Jewish plague spots.” 
Whenever Hitler commanded, “Send for 
Killinger,” efficient if bloody liquidation 
always followed. 

Last week, along with the tale of King 
Michael's part in Rumania’s switch to the 
Allies, the story also came out of how 
Killinger, Minister to Rumania since 
1940, met his end. Learning that Ru- 
mania had declared war on Germany, he 
seized a machine gun and _ whirled 
through the German Legation in Bucha- 
rest. With the cry, “We must all die for 
the Fiihrer!” he shot everyone in sight. 
Stenographers crumpled; a secretary 
begged for her life on her knees and got 























‘More safety for men and materials! Lindol is one of thei: . 
important chemicals pioneered by Celanese. It illustrates; 
‘an essential angle of modern synthetics — the ability 
to overcome the inherent weaknesses of a “natural” 
material, while adding to its advantages. Lindol can 
The exible flome-resistont te be termed a “synthetic oil”. It is non-flammable, non- 
coatings for these airplone oxidizing, non-volatile, non-corrosive. Translated 
ream THE Piyraipde vit into uses, there is almost no efid to its vital applications. 
compounds. First and foremost, today, it gives the flexible, electrical 
has cable coatings for warships and planes their flame- 
resistant characteristics. As a lubricant additive, it saves 
motor wear by increasing film strength and acting as 
i lags VAlGF i‘Uiing pes: the ven- a solvent for resinous deposits. As a straight lubricant at 
flammability of Lindol, as the hydraulic Quid,  “titical points, it can prevent fires and save life, mate- 
is guarding against fire in case of accident. rials and equipment Where there are hazards of oxidation 
and flammability . .. Celanese Chemical Corporation, 
a division of Celanese Con6retion of i> eas 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 
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to sit... 
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| WHILE YOU THINK? 
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This is the great gift of the Edison Electronic*® VOICEWRITER to 


modern business— 


For executive and secretary alike, 
it makes every hour a productive 
hour..Nobody sits while somebody 
else thinks. 


Ideas, orders, memos, letters 
move from your mind into the 
“mike” —as you think them. At the 

same time your secretary can be do- 
ing other important work for you, 
without interruption. 


This efficient, modern manage- 


ment of time gives you more oppor- 
tunity for contacts and constructive 
thinking, which can materially in- 
crease your personal value to your 
business. 


Let an Ediphone representative 
give you full-details about the Edi- 
son Electronic VOICEWRITER and 


its present availability, subject to 


War Production Board approval. 
There is a handy coupon below for 
your secretary to mail today. 


* Based upon electronic principles discovered by Thomas A. Edison in 1883, 


VOICEWRITER 


Ediphone 





THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. B-9, W. Orange, N. J.** 
I would like to know more about the n 
VOICEWRITER and how it can save time 


ew ison Electronic 
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business day. 
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Address . at 6 
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: **In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-21 Adeluide Street West, Toronto 
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a bullet through her forehead. In his 
own Office, facing a huge portrait of Hit- 
ler, Killinger fired the final bullet an 
fell dead. 


Michael’s Melodrama 


Anything can happen in Rumania. But 
last week Joseph Morton of the Associated 
Press reported a Rumanian melodrama 
that for sheer bizarrerie topped them all. 
In a personal interview, 22-year-old King 
Michael told Morten how he had played 
the leading part in the ousting of Marshal 
Ion Antonescu, the pro-German dictator, 
and later of the Nazis themselves. 

Michael, whose pro-Allied sympathies 


have long been known, previously at- . 


tempted no less than seven times to get 
rid of Antonescu. The eighth—and suc- 
cessful—attempt was originally scheduled 
for Aug. 26. 

While preparations were in progress, 
one of the King’s closest advisers, Court 
Marshal: Baron Ion . Mocsonyi-Styrcea, 
overheard a telephone conversation and 
learned that Antonescu was planning to 
leave for the front, where he would be 
out of reach. So the King sent for the dic- 
tator in the early afternoon of Aug. 23. 
Michael received the dictator in his study. 
Antonescu had. arrived ‘an hour late, as 
usual. One of Michael’s faithful hench- 
men, chosen because his shoes didn’t 
squeak, tiptoed from across the hall to 
listen at a side door. 


“You Have Gone Too Far!” This 
dialogue followed: 

King: “I have a wire from the front 
and the situation looks disastrous. What 
are you going to do about it? Are you 
or are you not going through with the 
armistice?” 

Antonescu: “Yes. I am going through 
with it but there are some conditions to 
be met. I want a guarantee from the 
Allies that they will land in Rumania 
and. guarantee it for us against the Rus- 
sians.” 

King: “That is so absurd it is not worth 
discussing. How do you expect the Allies 
to guarantee us against their own allies?” 

Antonescu: “I will not move. If neces- 
sary I will retire to Transylvania and fight 
there.” 

King: “You will have to make an armi- 
stice or resign. This time you have gone 
too far.” 

Antonescu: “I will not resign and will 
not leave this country in the hands of 
people that I am not sure about... .” 

King: “Very well then.” 3 

At a signal three of the palace guard, 
hiding in an adjacent room, stepped in 
and seized the dictator, who spluttered 
in impotent rage: “You dare to do this to 
me... You will all be shot in the morn- 
ing,” and spat into the commanding offi- 
cer’s face. They took him upstairs’ to a 
small vault where Carol used to keep his 
stamp collection. Antonescu’s bodyguards 
then were lured into the palace to have 


a.cup of coffee. As they sipped, the King’s 
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Michael: This is a Russian si 








men slipped the pistols from their hol- 
sters and held them up. 
The next morning German bombers in 
considerable strength attacked the Royal 
Palace. But the King no longer was there. 
In the dead of night, a convoy of cars 
headed by Michael had-set out for a ren- 
dezvous with Queen Mother Helen, who 
motored from the summer palace at Sinaia. 


Back to Life 


The Belgian exiles in London packed 


| their bags and went on a spree. The 

7 Dutch, still awaiting liberation of their 
native country, were cheery but sober. 
A wave of exultation” swept across Bel- 
gium and followed the armies in- 
to the Netherlands. After four years of 
German occupation, the Low Countries 
were being returned to their people. 


intment in Brussels: In London, 
the Belgian colony celebrated for two 
days. In the, exile government's offices on 
Eaton Square, officials hastily crated files, 
piled luggage for. shipment, and gave 
new uniforms a last pressing. 

Then, after a 48-hour delay because of 
bad weather, the exiles took off by plane. 
Premier Hubert Pierlot declared: “This is 
the happiest day of my life.” In Brussels, 
crowds greeted the politicians with cheers. 
At once, the government began to func- 
tion. It was made up of almost all the 
men who held office.in May 1940, but it 
lacked one important element—the King. 

Because Leopold III was a prisoner in 
Bavaria, the Pierlot Cabinet could not 
carry out its announced intention to re- 
age nee upon arrival and permit the forming 

a new government.. Unless the recon- 
stituted E Parliament met and a 


returned, the Cabinet would stand. It rep- 
resented enews three _— political 








pointed a regency to rule until Leopold i 







































Q. “COW HANDS” riding herd en dummy 
cows, made of paper, have helped guerd 
Washington wer industry. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Camouflage at one fabulous war 
plant, served by N. P., includes fake cows, 
slyly moved from time to time. 


Q. TENDERNESS -TESTER in pea cannery feeds 
sample peas from each field to mechanical 
“bite-tester.” Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. An error-proof machine checks 
the tenderness of each batch. Immense patrol men use trucks. Verdant Yakima 
pea crops go to market via N. P. Valley is served by Northern Pacific. 
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Q, DITCH RIDERS travel on horseback to guard 
priceless water that makes Yakima Valley 
bloom. Faet or fiction? 


A. Fact. A few do, tho’ most irrigation- 





Q. CHECKERS, who scan every mile of N. P, 
tracks from motor cars, are hunting lest arti. 


Q. STRIPPER in pulp mill uses world’s most 
powerful “shower bath” te blast bark from — 
giant legs. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. He does it with super- 
powerful water Page that tear away 
toughest bark. N. P. is largest log- 
hauler among U. S. railroads. 


A. Fiction. Day in, day out, they 
guard the perfect condition of rails 
and roadbed along the ““Main Street 
of the Northwest.” 
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parties, the Catholics, Socialists, and Lib- 
erals. But it did not include the resistance 
movement, the Communists, nor the anti- 
Monarchists, all of whom may demand 
government changes. 

Pierlot said Belgium would return to 
normal as rapidly as possible. Relief sup- 
plies would be shipped in through Ant- 
werp; the prosecution of collaborationists 
began. Later, when 75,000 Belgian pris- 
oners and 500,000 slave workers returned 
from Germany, elections would be held. 


Dutch on the Border: In London, 
Queen Wilhelmina signed a decree pro- 
claiming a limited state of seige in the 
Netherlands and providing for adminis- 
tration by military authorities responsi- 
ble to the civilian government. Premier 


Pieter S. Gerbrandy took official leave of ' 


Britain. In Belgium, Prince Bernhard set 
up temporary headquarters to direct the 
Dutch Forces of the Interior. Princess 
Juliana flew from Canada to London. 


Week End in Belgium 
Wassail and Parades for Liberators, 
Lion Cages for Collaborationists 
Al Newman, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent with the United States First 


Army, sends the following cable from 
liberated Belgium: 


Last week belonged to Belgium. It will 
belong to Belgium just as long as there 


~ 





is sich @ thing as tecteded history. A 
thousand years from now Belgians will 
remember how, when the British and 


American forces cr the southern 
border, the members of the underground 
rose up and helped send the Germans 
reeling with bloody noses toward their 


own frontier. 


Ice Cream in Brussels: As of the 
week end, Brussels is still in a singing and 
parading mood. The ‘nights are full of 
wassail and the residents almost croon 
over the Tommies in their midst. Noth- 
ing is lacking. There is good food in all 
the restaurants, ice-cold beer and cognac 
at the bars, and even ice cream at the 
milk bars. The street cars still run, some 
telephones work, and the hotel has hot 
water. Except for the blackout, you 
would think the World’s Fair was going 
on. Needless to say, World’s Fair prices 
prevail. 

*But poor little Louvain always seems 


to take it on the chin in every German ° 


war and this Nazi retreat was in no way 
an exception. The ancient church across 
from the town hall got a direct bomb 
hit and the sculptured facade of the old 
hall itself was scarred diagonally from 
top to bottom where a fluke bomb grazed 
it. The bank beside it. where the Ger- 
mans chose to fight was burned out. I 
am happy to report, however, that the 


famous American library which is well . 


off the main line of fighting was undam- 
aged this time, although a part is still 
gutted from its 1940 book burning by 








Acme Radiophoto 


Not Peace but a Blonde:Dr. Paul Schmidt, official spokesman for the German 
Foreign Office, has been making regular visits to Stockholm, leaving his wife behind. 
Inevitably, rumors have sprung up that he is a secret negotiator for peace: Actually 
he flies to Sweden to see blond Margarita Tamm, Smitten by Margarita in Berlin 
some years ago, Schmidt has been unable to stay away. Here they are in the Eng- 


lish Restaurant, Stockholm. : 


¢ 
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the -Nazis. From the library's tall tower 
tatters of a proud American flag float 
again. 


Hot Shells in Antwerp: Antwerp is 
still a) front-line city. When the British 
moved in early in the week, the Wehr- 
macht manned its formidable perimeter 
forts with orders not to retreat or surren- 
der.. However, with the cooperation of 
the underground lads who whooped 
around the place on the inside like Sioux 
Indians and generally loused up the Ger- 
mans, -the British took the southern part 
of the city without great difficulty. 

Now the Germans have retreated 
across the canal to the northeastern sub- 
urbs where fugitives from the coastal 
areas to the south augment their numbers 
daily. Mortar shells popping into the 
streets are common and the’ surest way 
in the world to come * quick case of 
lead poisoning is to poke your nose out 
of a building facing the north bank of 
the canal. The British batteries fire over 
the town and occasionally the din from 
outgoing and incoming stuff gets pretty 
fiercé. Nevertheless, life goes on as usual. 
People sit around in cafés and drink beer 
with a rather determined air when the 
cannonade hits crescendos, but they run 
faster for shelter when ‘the chill autumn 
rain starts to fall than when the hot Ger- 
man explosives begin. 


How to Hate: In the zoo beside the 
big central railway station is one of the 
strangest sights of the war. The animals 
were killed off long ago because there 
wasn’t enough food, but the cages in the 
lion house are tenanted again—tenanted 
by collaborators. It gives you a strange 
feeling to walk down the aisle and see 
human beings instead of animals caged 
thus. It also gives you an idea of what the 
Belgians think of their collaborationists. 

Nevertheless, there is no hissing, spit- 
ting, or sayin 3 things and the prisoners 
are well fed and well treated. Everything 
is conducted in an orderly fashion. In the 
middle aisle preliminary interrogations of 
prisoners are quietly going on all day. 
No one imprisoned or shot without 
fair trial except Belgians who joined the 
German Army. They face summary courts- 


_ martial and almost certain execution. 


One gets the impression in. France -that 
on the day of liberation play friends of 
the Germans were beaten or had their 
heads shaved -and that afterwards. the 
volatile French probably forgot all about 
them. Not so the Belgians. The Belgian 
hatred is a quiet, determined, durable 
sort of thing. I noticed one woman who 
stood before the cage and just looked at 
its rather disheveled occupant. She didn’t 
glare or glower or grimace. She just 
looked. I asked about her and they told 
me that two years ago the man in the 
cage had turned in her patriot husband to 
the Gestapo and death. Now every day 
she comes and looks and looks and loathes 
and loathes. 

















Your Hospital 
case history* 


may be safely tucked away in 


size" in your hospital's Recordak 


- Rodak’s Recordak System 


the vital records of everyone’ 


AKE a nation of 135,000,000. 

Millions writing checks . . . buy- 
ing War Bonds. . . carrying Social 
Security . . . and being counted in 
the Census... 

What a chance for “mix-ups” and 
loss—imagine the endless piles of ac- 
cumulating records! 

_ Then came bank-perfected Re- 
cordak—“photography in a nutshell.” 


_ It reduces Insurance Policies to 


postage-stamp size. It photographs 
banteled sae the rate of 100 a 
minute. Being photographic, it puts 


t image of whatever | 


applications are shew here. T 
are hundreds of others, = 
Filing space? With { 
averages one per cent of that 
for the original documents, 


’ to 








Ser Men of Good Saste... LORD CALVERT 
Each bottle of Lord Calvert is numbered and reg- _ been produced in limited quantities for those who 


istered at the distillery. For so rare, so smooth, so mel- _can afford the finest. It has been, for years, 


low is this “Custom” Blended whiskey, thatithasonly the most expensive whiskey blended in America. 


LORD CALVERT IS 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY. | 
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Up Navy! 

The growth of the Royal Canadian 
Navy from a prewar fifteen ships and 
1,700 men to 800 ships and 90,000 men 
has the service just outside the 
Anglo-American big league. And Navy 
Minister Angus L. Macdonald indicated 
in Ottawa last week that, after the war, 
this would continue to be Canada’s naval 
status. 

Macdonald said the dominion govern- 
ment planned to maintain a postwar 
navy that would offer careers for about 
15,000 men and would cost around $50,- 
000,000 a year. (The little prewar navy 
operated on a budget of $4,500,000.) 

e Canadian Navy had won this place 
in the future by performance. Macdon- 
ald gave these facts: 

@ The RCN had taken a toll of 30 
U-boats and twelve surface vessels sunk, 
’ sixteen or seventeen surface ships dam- 
aged, and 23 surface ships sunk and 
nine damaged by Allied naval units 
which included Canadian ships. 
@ In the invasion of Normandy 109 Ca- 
nadian ships, manned by 10,000 officers 
and men, took part. 
@ This summer the Canadian Navy pro- 
vided 100 per cent of “close escort” 
(continuous protective coverage) for all 
North-America-United Kingdom trade 
convoys. In addition, it made up about 
30 per cent of all Allied support-force 
units in the North Atlantic. 
@ The most recent convoy job was the 
biggest in history—the escorting of 150 
ships carrying more than 1,000,000 tons 
of cargo from this side ‘to Britain. 

ile MacDonald’s statement set some 
86,000 volunteer sailors to figuring 
whether they wanted a career in the 
service after the fighting was over, the 
Canadian Army and RCAF (combined 
stren about 700,000 men) had dis- 
closed no similar postwar plans. And with 
the possibility that the army and air force 
would be called on to provide occupation 
and policing units for Europe, a decision 
' on permanent-strength ‘plans was con- 
sidered in Ottawa to be scarcely a matter 
for immediate attention. 


Resettling Cornwall ; 

The seismograph needle in the Do- 
minion Observatory at Ottawa lurched 
wildly at 12:39 a.m. on Sept. 5. There 
was no attendant on hand to watch its 
gyrations for the next 45 minutes and 
none was needed, because millions of 
people in Ontario and Quebec, the East- 
ern States, as far south as Virginia, and 
the ‘Midwest felt the earthquake and 
knew immediately what it was. 

But in ‘all ‘this area only one place 
suffered severely—the war-booming “in- 

dustrial city .of Cornwall on the St. Law- 


rence River, 55 miles southeast of Ot- 


tawa. In. Cornwall the destruction -was. 


extensive. Virtually all its 3,000 homes 
were damaged (Mayor Aaron Horovitz 
estimated the average repair bill would 
run from -$200 to $250); the roof of the 
high-school gymnasium caved in; two 
large. war plants were forced to shut 
down temporarily. Horovitz estimated 
the total damage at $1,000,000. 

Dr. R. Meldrum Stewart, dominion as- 
tronomer, placed the epicenter of the 
shock within a few miles of Cornwall 
and Canadian and American authorities 
agreed the, tremors came from deep in 
the earth, The Rev. Joseph Lynch, seis- 
mologist at Fordham University, New 
York, characterized the quake as a typi- 
cal “resettling” disturbance. ) 


Keep Those Prices Down 


As chairman. of. Canada’s Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, Donald Gordon 


has fought inflation with rare success: 


Canada’s cost-of-living index is up only 
18 per cent since the start of the war, 
someered with a 65° per cent rise ‘after 
the last war. And when Gordon set. out 
this week to explain the government’s 
war-to-peace transition plans for business 
and industry, the danger of inflation was 
still uppermost in his mind. 

He said: “The abandonment of price 
control as soon as victory is assured 


would be a gross betrayal of Canada’s 
fighting forces, if they were to return to 
a condition of skyrocketing prices fol- 
lowed eventually by a violent collapse,” 
_ His reconversion program, as outlined 
before the Canadian Club of Toronto: 

As soon as practicable, the Prices and 
Trade Board will reduce and simplify 
orders restricting or prohibiting the man- 
ufacture of civilian products. Restrictions 
on a number of items (unnamed) in the 
metals field and products standardized 
and simplified for wartime production, 
will be revoked immediately. But most 
controls will be continued for the time 
being. : 

During the transition period, as out- 
lined by Gordon, manufacturers may de- 
cide what civilian products they will 
turn out. But Canadians can expect only 
a “trickle” of.many articles which have 
been scarce—though the price of these 
will be controlled. 

“At this stage,” Gordon 


romised, 
“ . ° 
war production and _ essenti 


civilian 


. needs must continue to get, and will get, 


prior claim on all necessary materials 
and labor. If, without hurting the war 
effort, the supply of civilian goods can be 
increased, then the pressure on‘ prices 
can be relieved, and if we can keep 
prices stable we can build a foundation 
‘or the healthy and orderly reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation. of our peacetime 
economy.” 

Canadian business was thus sure of 


one thirig: Only when the war against © 


Germany is over will it learri the gov- 
ernment’s long-term intentions on con- 
trols. 








International. 


Pooches to Pamper: For consenting to care for these fice Pekes and their ten 
little ‘brothers in her Napanee, Ont., kennels for the rest of their dog days, Mrs. 
Ita Mae McGuire will receive life interest in a trust fund of $100,000, under the 


“awill of her friend; Mrs. May Marguerite Shaw of Long Beach, N. Y. 
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Acme 
“Missimo” in Rio: Mme. Chiang Kai-shek chats with President Getulio Vargas 
in Brazil's Presidential palace. The wife of the Chinese Generalissimo, in the West- 
ern Hemisphere for her health, left Rio last week for the United States, where 
she will undergo medical treatment. 














* PAN AMERICAN WEEK ; 





The Wary Neighbors 


The Western Hemisphere’s principal 
diplomatic stalemate, between Argentina 
on the one hand and the United States 
and Brazil on the other, was productive 
last week of another of those battles of 
words so reminiscent of the “nerve 
crises” which punctuated the relations 
between Hitler Germany and the great 
European democracies in the pre- 
Munich period. The result was a strong 
reaffirmation of the diplomatic unity of 
Washington and Rio de Janeiro and a 
sharpening of the lines of cleavage be- 
tween those two capitals and Buenos 
Aires. This division was emphasized on 
‘ Sept. 9 when Argentina announced that 
it was withdrawing from the Montevideo 
Emergency Advisory Committee for the 
Political Defense. 

@ Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
charged at a Washington press confer- 
ence that Argentina was the headquar- 
ters of the Fascist movement in the 
Western Hemisphere. On the same day, 
Sen. Harley M. Kilgore of West Virginia 
asked the Department of Justice to in- 
vestigate reports that German technolo- 
gists and war criminals were already 


sate in Argentina and that with the — 
end o 


the war a general migration 
would begin. 

The Argentine Chargé d’Affaires in 
Washington, Rodolfo Garcia Arias, had 
announced previously: “I have express 
instructions from. the Argentine Govern- 
ment to state that such suppositions are 
totally unfounded.” 


@ In Buenos Aires, President Edelmiro 
Farrell emphatically rejected allegations 
that his government is patterned after 
the Nazi regime, stating that it repudi- 
ates all foreign ideologies. Farrell also 
denied charges that Argentina has ag- 


; ae designs against its neighbors but 


eclared that the country “is not and 
never will be at the side of, those who 
have not been with it in the gravest mo- 
ments of its life.” 
@ Brazil, it became evident, was one of 
those neighbors. Rumors that the — 
nation of Foreign Minister Oswaldo 
Aranha indicated a shift in Brazil’s pol- 
icy and the possible recognition of the 
Farrell regime were denounced by Hull 
as coming from areas of disturbance in 
this hemisphere. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment also repudiated the supposition of- 
ficially: “Brazil not only does not see the 
possibility of recognition of the present 
government of Argentina, but it will not 
modify its policy of full solidarity with 
the United States and almost the en- 
tirety of the American nations.” 

Brazil’s traditional policy of friendshi 
with the United States and its stand wi 
the United Nations “to the utmost of our 
poner and efficiency” were proclaimed 

y President Getulio Vargas before more 
than 50,000 persons gathered in Vasco 
da Gama Stadium on Sept. 7 to celebrate 
the nation’s independence day. 


Significance -—— 


Obviously, the Argentine Government 
does not intend to let the hardening atti- 
tude of its neighbors change its basic 


domestic policies. In a radio broadcast 
on Sept. 6, President Farrell declared 
that the army and navy would continue 
to rule the country until the goal set 
forth in the revolutionary program of 
June 1943 is attained and until it is cer- 
tain that “political decomposition” will 
not return. Certain elements took advan- 
tage of recent demonstrations in favor 
of France, the President said, to stir up 
disturbances, but the government does 
not intend to permit such disorders to 
recur. 

The Argentine President also prom- 
ised that foreign capital and business 
would “receive equitable treatment.” 
Two government acts, however, weak- 
ened the effect of these conciliatory 
words. Announcement was made of the 
opening within 30 days of a special po- 
lice registry for all personnel of foreign 
enterprises doing business in Argentina, 
regardless of whether or not they are 
Argentine citizens. And Vice President 
Juan D. Perdén, taking over the chairman- 
ship of the National Postwar Council, 
suggested that strict government control 
over industry 
war. Economic freedom, he declared, 
“like all freedoms, degenerates into fierce 
selfishness unless the freedom of each 
individual is coordinated with the free- 
dom of others and .. . private activities 


- coordinated toward a national collective 


goal.” 


Harvest for Medina 


The stock of President Isafas Medina 
Angarita of Venezuela has been going 
down steadily for several months. Busi- 
nessmen are discontented, the farmers 
are grumbling, and there is dissatisfaction 
in the army. 

The powerful national Chamber of 
Commerce has shown its attitude by re- 
fusing the government invitation to name 
an advisory committee for.the National 
Supply Commission, recently given ex- 
tensive powers over Venezuelan econ- 
omy. “We do not wish to encourage gov- 
ernmental interference in business,” the 
chamber explained. 

There is unrest in the interior. Corn is 
next to unobtainable because of last 
years poor crop, disrupted transporta- 
tion, and speculation. Inflationary prices 
are squeezing farmers and the urban 
middle class. 

Unrest in the Venezuelan Army is 
based primarily on discontent over low 
salaries, and dislike of the Minister of 
War, Manuel Moran. 

On Medina’s side, however, are the 
prospects fora record corn crop and the 
support of many labor and leftist elements, 
which he has cultivated assiduously. 

The new Unién Popular Venezolana, 
political front for Venezuelan Commu- 
nism, now has reversed its earlier stand 
and decided to participate in the October 
state elections, presumably because its 
leaders fear a rightist victory over 
Medina. 
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At take-off speed, the centrifugal pull 
on each of the hollow steel blades of 
a 16%-foot propeller on one of our 
largest and fastest aircraft is 97 tons 
—or a total of 582,000 pounds on 
the 3 blades. be, 

That's a tertific force—and an im- 
portant reason why electric furnace 
steels are used in the manufacture of 
large-diameter “‘prop” blades. Only 
electric furnace steel can consistently 
meet the exceptionally rigid specifi- 


cations, pass X-ray and other exact- _ 
ing tests, and provide high resistance 
to erosion from water spray, sand— 


and gravel in the air. 


There’s another reason, too, why 
thousands of hollow steel “prop” 
blades are made of Repzblic Electric 
Furnace Steel—the steel that’s a/ways 
as UNIFORM and CLEAN and 
SOUND as the most expert furnace 
practice can make it. 


The process by which these blades 
are made is exacting—involves 100 
operations. The steel must not vary 
or interfere with rapid flow through 
the various production steps. It must 
be consistent in workability and 
hardenability. It must be free from 
imperfections which could cause re- 
jection at final inspection and loss 
of irreplaceable time and costly effort. 


Let us tell you how Republic Electric 


Furnace Steels can help YOU pro- 
duce better products, too—to meet 
the keen competition in tomorrow’s 
peacetime markets. 


When you use these fine steels, 
consistent uniformity predetermines 
costs. Freedom from practice-upset- 
ting variables insures maximum re- 
sults from mass production methods. 
“Targeted” quality possible only in 
electric furnace melting hits narrow 
specifications on the nose. Republic 
Steel Corporation, General Offices 
—Cleveland 1, Ohio. Alloy Steel 
Division — Massillon, Ohio. Export 
Department — Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, New York. 
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Industry Likes Free-Hand Policy 
of Government Reconversion Plan 


Only Fear Is That Timidity 
and Red Tape May Be Permitted 
to Impede Quick Change-Over 


Industry this week held its breath, 
waiting for the other shoe to drop. The 
Washington war agencies were being 
made ready for bed. United States’ ci- 
vilian production was to be awakened 
and prodded to a rate of output prevail- 
ing in 1989.° 

But there were many ifs, If industry 
behaves, then priorities on civilian man- 
ufacturers will not be needed after Ger- 
many collapses. If essential civilian goods 
are made rst and in the desired quan- 
tities, then practically all limitation con- 
trols will be off for the duration of the 
* Pacific war. (For a summary of war to 
peace plans see page 37.) 


Freer Goods, Freer Men: On Sept. 5, 
A. J. Krug, newly made boss of the War 
Production Board with the title of “act- 
ing chairman,” anticipated the reconver- 
sion rush. In the main his outline fol- 
lowed recommendations by Donald M. 
Nelson, WPB chairman now in China. 

Krug’s announcement was dramatic: 
Reconversion of industry and output of 





*Some_consumer-goods totals in 1939: ponenger 
automobiles, 2,866,796; electric refrigerators, 1,773,- 
091; vacuum cleaners, 1,445,000; electric mixers, 
whippers, and juicers, 1,086,060. 
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civilian goods. will come so swiftly after 
the fall of Germany that the government 
would not plan for it in detail Therefore 
he plans to pass the initiative to in- 
dustry. But he intends to retain all WPB 
authority and keep in effect certain con- 
trols. These are to include restrictions on 
steel, copper, lumber, tires, and other 
items, the supply of which may prove 
smaller than combined military and ci- 
vilian needs. A simple priority system 
will insure first choices to the services. 
Then Paul V. McNutt, War Man- 
power Commission chairman, step 
into the news. Headline writers had hi 


‘removing all manpower controls with 


the fall of Germany. Closer reading of 
his remarks showed_that national restric- 
tions on workers, such as the priority- 
referral plan, will be lifted with the vic- 
tory in Europe. But until the Pacific war 


ends, these restrictions will be applied 


locally as needed. For example in scarce 
labor areas the 48-hour week and its 
higher pay are to remain in effect as a 
lure for workers who might otherwise 
want to go elsewhere. 


V-E and V-J: At the start of this week, 
on Sept. 10, James F, Byrnes, Director 
of War Mobilization, backstopped all 
agencies with an omnibus report to the 
President predicting 40 per cent cutback 
in war production on “V-E.” (Victory 
Day in Europe, as distinguished from 
“V-J,” Victory Day in Japan.) The 


Byrnes ‘report consolidated. many. previ- 





Ous announcements, going b 
than a year. 

As to who will continue to make war 
goods ‘until V-J, Byrnes told the Presi- 

ent that the formula calls for using 
the best makers of the kinds of supplies 
needed. As between qualified compa- 
nies, government-owned war plants, 
under certain circumstances, will get the 
jobs. Manufacturers’ wishes will be re- 
spected, where possible. And where the 
question concerns the release from war 
work of competing units in the same 
industry, this should be done simul- 
taneously. . 

Byrnes expected 4,000,000 workers 
to be cast adrift by the V-E cutback 
(some sources have predicted the num- 
ber actually may reach 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000). By relaxing controls on ci- 
vilian production the time of transitional 
unemployment may be shortened by 
weeks or even months. However, Byrnes 
foresaw hardship in this period because 
Congress has not enacted a more liberal 
unemployment payment system. In the 
meantime, though, he plumped hard for 
a return to the 40-hour week where con- 
ditions permit in order to spread the 
work, - 
@ Civilian goods produced after V-E and 
not produced during the war. will. be 
priced “somewhat above” 1941 levels. 
(Informed Washington sources suggested 
a flat 15 per cent formula; industry quar- 
ters said some consumer items would re- 
quire ceilings up to 35 or 40 per cent 
higher—NEwsweEEK, March 20—if present 
costs prevail. ) 

@ The excess-profits tax (see page 75) 
should be revoked on V-J. Crop support 
prices will require an appropriation of at 
east $2,000,000,000 for 1945 because the 
liberation of Europe will release large 
stores of food; the Army is cutting as 
much as 50 per cent in some of its re- 


more 
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Ewing Galloway photo; ehart adapted from National Industrial Conference Board 
State-by-state figures on employment in munitions indicate the probable areas of greatest unemployment on V-E Day 






































Are you ready for winter? 


YOUR GOVERNMENT ASKS YOU TO PREPARE NOW FOR FUEL SHORTAGES 


There is an expected shortage of 38,000,000 tons of coal 
this winter! Oil, coke and gas, too, will be on the short side. 
You can help speed victory and insure your family’s cold- 
weather comfort by preparing now to save all possible fuel 
winter. 


4 


Here are a few suggestions your government makes: (1) 
Order fuel early. (2)Weather-strip all doors and windows. (3) 
Make sure you have storm sash for every door and window. 
(4) Clean your furnace and put heating equipment in efficient 
operating condition. (5) Install home insulation. 


& 


An Eagle Certified Insulation Job cuts " 
fuel consumption up to 40% ! 


Maximum fuel economy, greatest comfort, can be ob- 
tained only with complete, properly installed insulation. Here 


’ 


are some of the reasons why you should not accept less than 
an Eagle Certified Job. (1) An Eagle Certified Insulation Job 
is based on factory-engineered specifications. Insulation is ap- 
plied every place necessary. (2) The material, mineral wool 
insulation, is fireproof, water-repellent, does not “settle.” (3) 
Insulation is pneumatically blown to correct thickness in all 
sidewalls and ceilings. (4) Proper ventilation is installed 
wherever necessary. (5) You receive a Certificate stating that 


' a complete job has been done. 


Eagle Home Insulation is just one example of Eagle-Picher’s 
contributions to better living. Innumerable products of lead, 
zinc, and insulation carry the Eagle-Picher trade-mark. And 
we plan more. With over 100 years of manufacturing and min- 
ing experience to draw upon, we begin our second century 
with a sound financial structure, modernized plants, intensi- 
fied research, and diversified marketing facilities. 


fp EAGLE-PICHER 
Lead. ° Line °. insulation 
- General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


Speed this vitiory —buy more-War Bonds! 


. 








WE DON’T MIND IF YOU 
READ OUR. MAIL 


For it poles out facts that we already know 
... and want you to know. 


. Five years ago, Sundstrand installed gibs 
and retainer plates made of Laminated 
INSUROK in their pneumatic sanders. And 
in those five years, not one replacement was 
needed for these two vital parts. Some of these 
sanders worked in water ... some in solvents 
... others finishing dry woods and metals. 


Yet this is not a strange story with Lami- 
nated INSUROK.. For partsmadeofINSUROK 
are ready, willing, and able to take the abuse 
of hard work. 


There are many grades and types of Lami- 
hated and Molded INSUROK. And Richard- 
son Plasticians combine rae of experience 
with the working knowledge of designers 
and manufacturers . . . a combination which 
allows INSUROK to meet 
industrial requirement. Richardson will be 

lad to work with you in redesigning an old 
ine of products, or in designing the needs of 


~_ anew line. Write for complete information. 


> 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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ractically every. 





‘ 


serve requirements, a factor which is ex- 


ed to result in some cutbacks even 

fore V-E. 2 
Significance ——~— 

From the week’s outpouring of word 
futurities, one thing emerged plainly: 
The progress of the United Nations’ 
armies in Europe threatens to overtake 
Washington’s reconversion planning. Ap- 
parently those in the Administration who 
had feared that talk of reconversion 
would ‘harm the war effort (something 


- Nelson pooh-poohed, but Byrnes was said 


to have believed) changed their minds. 
Possibly they smarted, too, under charges 
made last week by Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey that the Administration was afraid 
to. tackle the problems of demobiliza- 
tion. While the Byrnes plan may have 
made good political reading, business- 
men agreed that it also made a lot of 
common sense. 

Their main fear was that actual recon- 
version, with its multiplicity of detail, 
might bog down under the weight of a 
V-E slash in war production of 40 per 
cent or more, especially if timid handling 
or bureaucratic red tape are allowed to 
prevail. Byrnes specifically denounced 
timidity and said that arrangements have 
been worked out to assure (1) clearing 
of government equipment from _ con- 
tractors’ plants, (2) an adequate flow of 
materials, and (3) a fair pricing system. 
Nonetheless there still remained a show- 
me attitude in many quarters, 

Larger firms, such as in the auto in- 
dustry, have enough government equip- 
ment to cover good-sized farms. The 60- 
day formula for moving this, reiterated 
in the Byrnes report, previously had been 
held too slow. Under this formula, com- 
panies may move out expensive govern- 
ment machinery at their own responsibil- 
ity within the first two months following 
contract cancellation or at the govern- 
ment’s responsibility if it has not been 


moved out before the 60-day deadline. ’ 


The auto firms say: “We piled our own 
stuff out in vacant lots and did not wait 
for tailor-made storage space. Why can’t 
the government?” 

But not all industries have these prob- 
lems. In some, in fact, there is no recon- 
version problem. For example, the farm- 
equipment makers in the twelve months 
ended July 1 were scheduled to turn 
out more machinery than they did in 
1939, in addition to doing a big war job. 
The aircraft ccang problem is more 
one of liquidation than of reconversion. 

Because in the main the problem of re- 
conversion is only one part of putting the 
nation back on its economic feet, the Ad- 
ministration’s avowed policy of getting a 
free flow of materials started and then 
leaving business alone just as much as 
possible is just what business wants. And 
the general opinion is that if government 


agencies and industry both can keep in 


this frame of mind, the long-feared dis- 
aster of rampant postwar unemployment 
will be effectively forestalled. 




















Paul G. Hoffman, CED chairman 


a Postwar Jobs and Taxes 


J For two years the Committee for Eco- 
| nomic Development, members of which 





4 range from meat packer to Morgan officer, 
d has been planning to further the creation 
vd of postwar jobs through nonpartisan com- 
g mittees of businessmen in 2,000 cities. 
.- For eighteen months its research commit- 
of tee, composed of such leaders as Paul G. 
a Hoffman, Studebaker Corp. president, and 
. Beardsley Ruml, tax hobbyist, has been 

making an intensive study of postwar 
af taxes. Tying -one project to the other, 
- the CED last week called for drastic 
)- postwar tax reforms with the observation: 
. “If the deliberate aim were to hold down 


the peacetime volume of employment, 
our present. tax system. would. go far to 
accomplish it.” : 


I- Dependence on individual rather than 
8 corporate taxes for at least half of all Fed- 
a eral revenues—the national budget is ex- 
*€ pected to total from $16,000,000,000 to 
a $18,000,000,000—is the gist of the com- 
it mittee’s job-making plan. To help the na- 


tion’s 500,000 corporations reach a goal 
of 55,000,000 persons. at work contrib- 
2 uting to a total national income of $140,- 

000,000,000, the CED would (1) remove 
the excess-profits tax (justifiable in war- 
hs time, it thinks); (2) allow business to 
carry forward losses for six years as an 


in | offset against earnings; (3) slash corpo- 
b rate income taxes fromthe present 40 
“a per cent to between 16 and 20 per cent. 
For stockholders this tax then would be 
regarded in the same light as the with- 
* holding device on wages, and any divi- 
i. dends that they-.received would be 
a ' exempt from the normal individual in- 
on | come tax. i 

as Of the theoretical 55,000,000 jobhold- 
id ers, the CED would tap 40,000,000 for 


the tax rolls but would reduce the rate in 


t 
4 the lowest bracket to between 16 and 20 | 
is- per cent, depending on revenue require- 
nt ments. Details of the plan under the 18 


per cent schedule: A married couple with 







































Yes, Whitey, and that’s the way we feel about 
BLACK & WHITE Scotch. There isn’t a lot 
of it around these days... but the little is 
as grand as it always was. If you find it dif- 
ficult to get BLACK & WHITE occasionally, 
remember — it’s being rationed the world 
over. This rationing spreads the reserves of 
BLACK & WHITE as widely as possible. 
Yes, a little today will mean a lot tomorrow. - 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
Tle Seal, wise (hastaile 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS — 
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two dependents, earning $2,000 annual- 
ly, would pay nothing. Now they pay 
$45. For those earning $4,000 net income 
after deductions, the tax bill would be 
$360. Currently it is $505. The same 
family with $10,000 net income would 
pay $1,800, against $2,245 now. On a 
$100,000 income, the tax bill would be 
$42,430 instead of $68,565. About 55 per 
cent of the total national income (or $77,- 
600,000,000) would escape thre income 
tax—a deliberate design to maintain pur- 
chasing power. The income-tax bite would 
be an annual $11,000,000,000, which 
along with other Federal revenues would 
pay the postwar costs of national govern- 
ment. 

Labeling excise taxes a formidable ene- 
my of business, the CED called for their 
removal except on the heavy, stable pro- 
ducers—liquor and tobacco, plus gasoline 


where revenue is linked with Federal: 


highway improvement. 


Explosion Ahead 


Property owners, especially those serv- 
ing the public, such as hotel and theater 
proprietors, have been worrying about the 
coming Victory celebration. They remem- 
bered the violence of the 1918 reaction 
to the Armistice and were examining their 
insurance policies. Last week some of 
them had their minds put at ease and 
others knew what kind of insurance to 
buy. The Explosion Conference in New 
York, a rate-making body for 250 insur- 
ance companies, suggested that if the 
“vandalism and malicious mischief”. en- 
dorsement is attached to the usual riot- 
and-civil-commotion policy, no additional 
coverage is needed. 


Taxes on Municipals? 


The chronic quarrel over the Federal 
government's right to tax interest on state 
and municipal bonds broke out again last 
week. A newcomer to the controversy— 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment—recommended in its. postwar tax 
plan that future issues be made fully 


taxable. 


Under the present system of exemption 


' from all Federal income taxes, the CED 


reasoned, some $17,500,000,000 of state 
and municipal bonds offer a refuge from 
stiff upper-bracket levies. To bring this 
condition gradually to an end, the CED 
suggested that state and local bonds be 
like those of the Federal government, 
which in 1941 dropped the tax-exemp- 
tion clause from its own new obligations. 
The proposal would not affect state and 
local issues already outstanding. 

The CED confined its case to eco- 
nomics, saeco the political and legal 
entanglements that have snared some- 
what similar Administration proposals 
since 1938. A states’-rights-minded Con- 
gress has been unwilling to enact a tax 
bill which will further strengthen the 


central government, particularly when it 


brings up the question of invading the - 


states’ constitutional sovereignty. 

The Administration suffered its most 
recent defeat in August when the Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruled that bonds of the 
Port of New York Authority and the 
Triborough Bridge Authority fall within 
the tax-exempt aees: Federal officials are 
still undecided whether to appeal the 
decision that these agencies should be 
considered political subdivisions of the 
state and are therefore entitled to the 


‘same tax privilege as cities and towns. 


Holders and issuers of state and local 
bonds are watching ‘all such develop- 
ments closely, for prices of new securities 
would react violently to removal of the 
tax-exemption privilege. As income-tax 
rates have advanced in the past decade, 
tax exemption has become more valuable. 
As a result the price of state and munici- 

al securities has climbed and, converse- 


. ly, their sie has dropped. Last week the 
0 


average long-term bond yielded only 1.59 
per cent—low for this century—compared 
with 2.48 per cent for taxable Treasury 
bonds. é \ : . 
’ Without tax exemption, new bonds 
would cost states and cities about 1 per 
cent a year more in interest. And on the 
basis of a total debt of the present size, 
an additional load of some $17,500,000,- 
000 might eventually fall on local tax- 
payers. That is another hurdle—and per- 
haps the highest—in front of the CED 
proposal. 


Diamonds Down? 


As the Nazi army retreated across Bel- 
gium, diamond experts in London last 
week were predicting lower prices when 
the Antwerp jewel market reopens. Be- 
fore the war the Belgian city furnished 
80 per cent of the world’s supply of 
melee, the trade term for one cut 
stones, ranging from 1/10 carat down. 
And reduced prices of Antwerp melee 
because of lower labor costs (represent- 
ing 90 per cent of melee cost) may cause 
similar reductions in the larger stone mar- 
ket where prices are up 70 to 200 per 
cent since 1939. ; 

But a time-taking task awaits the Ant- 








Planes of Tomorrow: Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., planned 
this week to contract with three airlines (American, United, 
and Panagra) for delivery of 98 planes like these at.a cost 
above $50,000,000. The C-54 (left), a service transport, will 
be converted into a civilian DC-4 transport carrying 44 -pas- 
sengers 240 miles an hour. First deliveries are scheduled with- 


—— 





in three months of the time. the government gives the go- 
ahead. A larger and more powerful counterpart, the DC-6 
(right), still on the engineering boards, will be ready six months 
later. It will carry 56 passengers 300 miles an hour, bringing 
Chicago within 2 hours 40 minutes of New York and the West 
Coast within 8 hours 80 minutes cf the East. 











‘To DocToR has postponed “for the 
duration and six months’—and then 
some—the retirement he had earned so 
well in the years before Pearl Harbor. 


As America mobilized, tens of thou- 
sands of physicians rushed to active duty. 
So, to help fill the gaps left in normal 
civilian medical service, the retired doc- 
tor gladly stepped back into harness. 

Perhaps he’s your doctor. We’re lucky 
to have such doctors. But there just 
aren’t enough of them. 

Nearly half our doctors are serving 
with the armed forces. So each civilian 
doctor must care for an average of 1700 


people. Each one is terribly pressed for 


time. Will you help—whenever you need 
the doctor—by doing these four things? 


PHONE HIM First. Tell him briefly ex- 
actly what’s' wrong. Let him decide 
whether he should come to see you, or 
you should go to him. 


Go To HIM—whenever you are able. 
House visits take time when someone 
else may need him urgently. 


KEEP YOUR APPOINTMENT promptly, 


don’t postpone it; make it at his conve- 
nience so that he can plan his crowded 
hours better. 


FOLLOW HIS ADVICE to the letter—so 
that your trouble doesn’t drag on, get 
complicated, or need extra attention. 


* * * 


ONE OF A SERIES of messages published as a 
public service by Wyeth Incorporated, Philadel- 
phia, illustrated by Haddon Sundblom. Wyeth, 
pioneer pharmacists since 1860, are relied upon 
by your physician and druggist for quality, pre- 
cision, and ethical standards in pharmaceuticals, 
biologicals (including penicillin and blood plas- 
ma), and nutritional products. 


SAVE YOUR DOCTOR’S TIME IN WARTIME! 















Like a Breath of Sunny Morning 


HINK back to the most perfect, spar- 
| Leora morning you ever saw... 
and you'll have some idea how fresh and 
sunny, how mellow and light is the taste of 
ScHENLEY Reserve! That pleasant fresh- 
ness of flavor didn’t just happen ... it’s the 
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— ON THE FARM fj 


You're in the fight, too—when you 
“help to harvest our vitel farm crops. 
“See your local U. $. Employment 
“Service . . . and spend your spare 
> time down on the farm—for Victory! 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 proof — sixty per cent neutral spirits distilled frem fruit and grains 


result of genius—no less—in blending! No 
wonder it’s a favorite among America’s 
finer whiskies. 

One sip will tell you more about why 
SCHENLEY Reserve is an outstanding 
favorite than any crowing of ours! 


SCHENLEY 


COCwE 


BLENDED WHISKEY 
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werp industry before it gets on a normal 
footing. Regularly employing 23,000 per- 
sons, it can’t hope to muster more than 
5,000. Many former Antwerp cutters 
now are refugees in London, New York, 
Cuba, Brazil, and Palestine. The Nazis 
have already looted the tools and equip- 
ment from nearly 2,500 benches in ten 
of Antwerp’s largest diamond factories. 
. Hope for a quick start rests in a cache of 
tools for 10,000 workers which the Bel- 
gians say has remained hidden through- 
out the war. 


Strikes and Strife 


The restlessness of labor in war plants 
mounted last week. The news that Allied 
armies were probing the Reich’s border 
defenses brought increasingly vivid vi- 
sions of layoffs, shorter hours, and less 
take-home pay. 

In many cases a relatively few war- 

plant workers, ignoring labor’s no-strike 
pledge (already threatened by a faction 
of the United Automobile Workers, the 
country’s largest union—NEWSWEEK, Sept. 
11), were tying up growing thousands. 
@.Making the biggest headlines was a 
dispute at Ford’s giant Willow Run bomb- 
er plant, where 30,000 workers were sent 
home on Sept. 8 after 2,000 had quit 
over the transfer of twenty riveters. Ru- 
mors of a layoff were rife because of a 
cutback in Liberators. Meanwhile, the 
Army sought new contracts for the $96,- 
450,000 plant, where Ford plans even- 
tually to make farm machinery. 
@ In New York, a third front* was opened 
in the battle between Sewell. Avery of 
Montgomery Ward fame and the War La- 
bor Board. This time a new name was 
involved: the U. S. Gypsum Co., of which 
Avery is chairman. But the issues were 
old: the_resistance of companies directed 
by Avery to the WLB orders requiring 
that contracts with employes containing 
such union “security” measures as dues 
— and maintenance of member- 
ship. 

At a heated session, Charles M. Price, 
U.S. Gypsum attorney, told a regional 
board that Gypsum could not comply 
with a WLB directive covering 120 em- 
ployes at its Jersey City, N. J,, plant. The 
contract involved was with District 50, 
United Mine Workers. The board did not 
have the right or power, Price said, to 
declare as a public policy that union 
contracts should provide for union se- 
cuty and _ arbitration. The regional 

quickly flipped this hot potato to 
Washington. It referred the case to the 
national WLB “for appropriately vigor- 
ous action,” and left it to answer the 
question: to seize or not to seize? 





*First front: the fight between Montgomery Ward 
and striking members of the CIO’s United Mail 
Order, Warehouse, and Retail Employes, which last 
spring resulted in the government’s short-lived seizure 

’s Chicago plant andthe forcible ejection of 
Ave from 


office. Second front: a dispute with 
machinists’ union at the Springheld, l., 

plant of Hummer Manufacturing Co., a Ward sub- 
_ Sidiary, issues in quarrels still are before 
_. the board and in the courts. 
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The Economics of Mr. Truman 
by RALPH ROBEY 


They used to tell the story 
around Columbia University. of an old 
professor who year after year passed 
everyone who took his courses ‘and 
then one spring suddenly up and 
flunked a pretty young lady who had 
sat and faithfully listened to every one 
of his lectures throughout the semes- 
ter. The young Jady, quite understand- 
ably, was thoroughly outraged at such 
behavior and rushed to the professor’s 
office and angrily told him: “You can’t 
flunk me. You never asked me a single 
question during the whole course.” 

“That’s right, my dear,” replied the 
om professor, “but you asked me sev- 
eral. 

To those of us who knew the old 
professor it always appeared probable 
that this story was true, but we liked 
it for still another reason as well. This 
was because of the lesson it taught us 
how very easy it is, by the utter- 
ance of just a few apparently in- 
nocuous sentences; to reveal one’s 
profound ignorance. 

The story comes back to mind upon 
reading Senator Truman’s Labor Day 
speech before the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Detroit. 


The -senator in this speech was 
not, of course, attempting to outline 
his broad economic philosophy. He 
was merely attempting to garner a few 
votes by saying some nice things about 
labor. And that is why he happened 
to go wrong. Had he been making a 
speech on broad economic issues it is 
safe to assume someone would have 
looked over his comments with care 
and made certain that at least the 
jargon he used was correct. But as it 
was, he apparently was permitted 
simply to talk off the top of his head, 
and some of the results are truly 
striking. 

Consider, for example, the follow- 
ing sentence: “We shall not, for the 
sake of price and profit, restrict our 
output of the good things of life.” 
Now what in the name of common 
sense does that mean? Let’s look at it 
in terms of tenderloin steaks. To most 
of us they are one “of the good things 
of life.” Then the sentence would read: 
“We shall not, for the sake of price 
and profit, restrict our output of ten- 
derloin steaks.” Wouldn’t that be won- 
derful? The farmers and cattlemen 
presumably are ‘to go right on raising 
cattle and providing us with tender- 
loin steaks regardless of the price they 
get for them, or that is, regardless of 


whether the price is sufficient to cover 
the cost of production and leave a 
margin of profit. 

One would think that a person from 
the cattle country would know better 
than that, even though he had never 
taken the trouble to read a book or 
talk to a farmer. But let’s go ahead. 
Here is the next sentence: “Rather, 
for the sake of our people, we shall 
return to the 40-hour work week and 
increase basic wages in terms of ac- 
tual purchasing power—that is, we will 
enable labor to buy and use an ever- 
increasing amount of the good things 
of life.” 

Again, what a wonderful idea, but 
how do we do it? There are two ways 
to increase “basic wages in terms of 
actual purchasing power.” It may be 
done either by increasing money 
wages in terms of prices or, con- 
versely, by reducing prices: in terms 
of money wages. Does the senator pro- 
pose to hold wages steady and reduce 
the price of tenderloin steaks? Or does 
he expect to hold the price of ten-: 
derloin steaks at the present level and 
raise money wages? 

The senator, we may be _ sure, 
doesn’t know which of these alterna- 
tives he is proposing. He is simply . 
joining words into sentences because 
they sound well. And he is able to do 
this with gusto and pleasure because 
of one simple, little economic fact 
which obviously has never managed 
to find its way into his store of knowl- 
edge. 


This simple, little economic fact 
is that real purchasing power is 
created through production and only 
through production. When we produce $ 
a dollar's worth of value we simul- 
taneously produce a dollar’s worth of 
purchasing power; when we produce 
a tenderloin steak which can be sold 
for $2, we simultaneously and guto- 
matically create $2 worth of purchas- 
ing power. And the only way we can 
create more real purchasing power is 
by producing more steaks, which, 
granting they can be sold at a profit; 
is exactly what our farmers are for- 
ever trying to do. 

But to the senator all this clearly is 
out of this world. It is the kind of 
thinking that one finds only among 
“economic wreckers.” To the senator, 
purchasing power is something created , 
by government. It is something which 
can be turned on or off like water at a 
faucet. 
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Birthday: KiInc 
Peter II of Yugo- 
slavia, 21, Sept. 6. 
King Peter, who 
married Princess 
Alexandra of 
Greece in March 
of this year, cele- 
brated in London. 


Married: STAFF 
Sct. Jacos “Bup- 
pY” Baer, former 
heavyweight boxer 
and brother of ex- 
champion Max Baer, and RutH Boynton 
of Palm Beach, Fla.; in Sacramento, 
Calif., Sept. 9. Baer is attached to the 
Army Air Forces recreational and phys- 
ical training department. 





International : 
Peter came of age 


Broadside: W1L.1aM C. Bu.uitt, former 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union and 
France, was violently denounced by 
Konstantin Demidoff, political writer for 
the Communist party organ Pravda, Sept. 
4. Referring to Bullitt’s recent article in 
Life magazine, which warned of possible 


_future threats by Russia, Demidoff said 


the lies amounted to about one in every 
five lines, “establishing a world record 
and making Goebbels & Co. envious.” 
“Bullitt,” he wrote, “never was more 
than a spy and never was a serious poli- 
tician . . . He attempted to make his 


career on dirty anti-Soviet work.” 





Associated Press 


A big hello for Fred from Adele 


Dancer and Lady: In London, Frep 
ASTAIRE, was greeted by his sister and 
former dancing partner, Lapy Caven- 
pisH. Astaire, who will entertain Ameri- 
can troops in the European. theater, 
broadcast from an American Red Cross 
club where Lady Cavendish works. 


Yankee Maquis: In New York, Sept. 7, 
relatives of IsaBEL TOWNSEND PELL, 43, 
took calmly the news that “the girl with 
the blonde lock,” as she was known to 
the French Maquis, had rescued. sixteen 





American paratroopers the day of the in- 

_vasion of Southern France. Her uncle 
Maj. Stephen Pell, owner of Fort Ticon- 
deroga, comments: “When I heard last 
year that Isabel was in prison, I said she 
was probably running it.” Miss Pell, 
daughter of the late Osgood Pell, so- 
cially prominent real-estate man, and 
long a French Riviera resident, worked 
with the underground for four years. 


Never Again: ANN 
SHERIDAN, red- 
haired movie .ac- 
tress, returned with 
her USO troupe to 
New York Sept. 8 
from a 60,000-mile 
’ tour of the China- 
Burma-India_ thea- 
ter. Minus 12 
pounds and dis- 
laying a+ gurkha 


back as a souvenir 
Miss Sheridan said 
she averaged “no 
sleep” during the 
tour. “I never want 
to go back to the CBI theater,” she 
moaned; “spare me that, please.” 


Acme 


Ann and gurkha 


Patton Patter: Lt. Gen. Georce S. Pat- 
TON JR., commander of the American 
Third Army, objected to newspaper re- 
ports that he had arrived in Normandy 
waving a $1,000 bill and making bets on 
the speed of his forthcoming drive in 
France. In a recent report to Chief of 
Staff Gen. George C. Marshall, Patton de- 
nied the story, adding: “I arrived in Nor- 
mandy incognito. I 
have never seen a 
$1,000 bill.” 


Bingle Blitz: Bixc 
CrosBy, actor- 
crooner, known to 
German fans as 
“Der Bingle,” 
broadcast to Ger- 
many from Lon- 
don, Sept. 4. Bing, 
who doesn’t under- 
stand German, 
memorized a short 
message phoneti- 
cally, voicing the 
hope that “our 
[American] rights 
and our freedoms 
soon will be ob- 
served again in 
your country.” 
aon Soy ie International 
ing My Way” and =p; : 

“White Christmas” Bingle in London 
in German and “The Last Time I Saw 
Paris” in phonetic French. Der Bingle’s 
accent wasn’t bad—at worst it would be 
pleasantly amusing to his audience... 


a 





ife she brought — 





i Acme 

Patty and Marine: A kiss came later 
Pattycake: Parry THomas, dancer with 
Bob Hope’s USO unit in the South Pa- 
cific, thought up a new stunt to entertain 
Marines. She lined them up, tried out 
one after another as dancing partners, 
then kissed the winner. 


‘Borrowed Finery’: On Sept. 7, at River- 
head, Long Island, Mrs. Jos Tayor II, 
24, mother of two and a descendent of 
Presidents William Henry Harrison and 
Benjamin Harrison, was held without bail 
at the Suffolk County jail charged with 
stealing $27,750 worth of jewelry. The 
former Anne Harrison Flinchbaugh, 
daughter of the Jate Rev. Dr. Frederick 
Lincoln Flinchbaugh of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., said she “borrowed” the jewels from 
three friends, her hosts at house parties, 
after her income from trust funds had 
been curtailed. Her husband, a former 
attorney, is overseas with the Army. 


Deaths: Bishop JaMEs CANNON Jn., 79, 
noted Methodist prohibitionist; in Chi- © 
cago, Sept. 6 (see page 86). 

Epuarpo SANCHEZ DE FvuENTEs, 70, 


‘ one of Cuba’s greatest composers; in 


Havana, Sept. 7. Sanchez de Fuentes was 
best-known for his habanera “Tu.” 
James A. REED, 82, former Demo- 
cratic senator from 
Missouri; of bron- 
chitis, at his Os- 
coda County ranch 
near Alpena, Mich., 
Sept. 8. A_ bitter 
foe of the League 
of Nations and a 
critic of Presi- 
dents, Reed end- 
ed three stormy 
terms in the Sen- 
ate when he re- 
tired in 1929 to 
practice law. 























DAVID 0. 
SELZNICK 


presents: 


CLAUDETTE COLBERT JOSEPH COTTEN 





SHIRLEY TEMPLE MONTY WOOLLES LIONEL BARRYMORE | ROBERT WALKER 


The screen’s most distinguished cast in 


ince You Went Awa 


The producer’s first picture since 
“Gone With The Wind” and “Rebecca” 
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Science Winning Its Fight to Save 
Fliers From High-Altitude Dangers 


Ever since the sun’s heat melted the 
wax from the wings of Icarus and he fell 
into the sea, flying men have found to 
their cost the ceiling above which they 
dare not go without grave danger. Clas- 
sifying these hazards and testing equip- 
ment and methods for -increasing air 
tolerance are the work of the Aero Medi- 
cal Association of the United States. At 
its sixteenth annual meeting in St. Louis 
last week, members reported the year’s 
crop of experiments aimed to save the 
lives and health of civilian and service 
fliers. Some of them: 


Air Chokes: In a big steel decompres- 
sion chamber on Welfare Island in New 
York, a group of researchers under Dr. 
Alvan L. Barach of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Columbia Uni- 
versity acted as guinea pigs. For a series 
of half-hour periods they were exposed 
to a simulated altitude of 42,000 feet. 

At this height, four specific air diseases 
were recorded: (1) aerobalism, com- 
monly known as “the bends” caused by 
rapid air-pressure changes and marked 
by giddiness, partial and temporary pa- 
ralysis of the back and legs, and 


about until centrifugal force sends his 
weight up to half a ton. The force pulls 


_the blood down from his brain and he 


blacks out. Loss of consciousness does 
not occur as soon as the blood starts to 
drain; the subject is conscious for about 
five to seven seconds. Since this blood 
draining is as fast or faster than in be- 
heading, it now becomes scientific knowl- 
edge that a decapitated person’s head 
may remain conscious for about five sec- 
onds, Indeed, the Mayo doctors noted 
that they had confirmed the finding of 
a Parisian physician who at the time of 
the French revolution asked his aristo- 
cratic friends on the guillotine to blink 


their eyes as long as possible after the. 


blade had sliced off their heads. He said 
they blinked an average of five seconds. 


Pressure Mask: The secrecy surround- 
ing the Air Forces official oxygen mask 
was lifted long enough for Lt. Col. A. P. 
Gagge of the Aero Medical Laboratory 
at Wright Field in Dayton, Ohio, to ex- 
plain some of its principles. Previously 
the practical limit of flight, even with 
pure oxygen, was about 42,000 feet— 


and then for only brief periods; men lost 
consciousness at 50,000 feet. The new 
mask raises the ceiling to 50,000 feet 
for a few moments and permits air crews 
to work at 45,000 feet for about half an 
hour. . : 

With the old mask, the men had to 
take rest periods from the device in order 
to exhale; the new mask for reasons not 
explained, can be used continuously. 
Pure compressed oxygen forces itself 
into the lungs, inflating them like a bal- 
loon. Thus the flier doesn’t use _ his 
muscles to inhale, but only to exhale. 


Air Sickness: Scopolamine, the twi- 
light-sleep drug used in childbirth, is also 
an effective antidote for air sickness, ac- 
cording to Lt. Joseph L. Lilienthal Jr. of 
the Naval Aviation Medical School at 
Pensacola, Fla., where 970 flight tests 
were made. In a group of aviators given 
no scopolamine, 7.5 per cent were ill. Of 
those fed sugar pills which they thought 
were an aid against air sickness, 6.3 per 
cent suffered collapse. The third group 
received the drug 30 to 60 minutes be- 
fore flight and only 0.5 per cent reported 
discomfort. _ eo 


Sight Fag: Three Harvard scientists re- 
ported that night fliers who smoked one 
cigarette immediately before or during 
a hop suffered loss of vision nec- 





poor coordination; (2) aerotitis 
media, the trapping of air in the 
ear by changed pressure, caus- 
ing blood spitting; (3) expan- 
sion of gases in the intestines; 
and (4) air asthma or “the 
chokes,” apparently caused by 
nitrogen bubbles forming in the 
throat membrane. (The chokes 
are not dangerous in them- 
selves, but a gasping flier may 
risk his life if he pulls off his 
oxygen mask to regain his 
breath. ) 

Most of the researchers suf- 
fered only .minor and tempo- 
ri reactions. But two, Drs. 
Colter Rule and Artell E. John- 
son, developed active tubercu- 
losis. The thin air reopened old, 
long-healed tuberculosis spots 
on their lungs, thus demonstrat- 
ing a fifth air disease not hith- 
erto considered. Both doctors - 
later recovered. Z 


Blackout; When and why 
fliers lose consciousness was de- 
scribed by doctors from the 
Mayo Clinic. For two years they 





essary for safety. Apparently 
the sight loss was caused by 
carbon monoxide from the tip of 
the burning cigarette, which 
prevented normal absorption of 
oxygen. Smoking of three ciga- 
rettes brought on vision loss 
equal to thit of an 8,000-foot 
altitude. 


Ringworm Scalps 

For more than a year, a stub- 
born epidemic of the highly con- 
tagious ringworm of the scalp 


_ (tinea capitis) had plagued New 
York City children. Youngsters 
complained of scaly, irregular, 
ring-shaped patches under the 
hair. In severe cases the hair 
broke off, causing islands of bald 
spots. In other large cities, der- 
matologists reported a_ similar 
spread of the disease. For the 
first time in American medical 
history, scalp ringworm ap- 

. proached the status of a national 
epidemic. : : 

Local treatment with soothing 





have experimented with a huge 
whirling machine called “The 
Human Centrifuge” (similar to 
a device used by the Army at 
Wright Field in Dayton, Ohio). 
Seated in a chair on a spinnin 
platform, the subject is whirl 


: “U.S. Navy Medical Bulletin 
Air Tourniquet: Wounded wearers of the Navy's 
new flying suit may be able to control possible hemor- 
rhages while piloting their planes home. Four self- — 
locking, built-in pads insure pressure over the large 
vessels of arms and legs, can be 
hand or with the mouth, and. do not iiader flying. 


by either 


ointments failed. So did experi- 
ments to determine whether 
some particularly virulent strain 
of the ringworm (Micro- 
sporon audouini) was responsi- 
ble. The organism proved no 
more pathogenic than usual. 

Finally last fall the Association 
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A METAL FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW ... . 


Magnesium is aptly called the Metal of 
Motion. For this abundant basic metal, ex- 


tracted by Dow from sea water and from ° 


Michigan brine, is the lightest of all struc- 
' tural metals, it is durable and strong, and 
so it finds its place wherever metal is to be 
put in motion, wherever inertia is to be 
overcome. In all the varied fields of trans- 


MAGNESIUM’S USEFULNESS IS BROAD YET CLEARLY DEFINED 


economically. In the moving and recipro- 
cating parts of machines ... in hand- and 
power-operated tools, equipment and home 
appliances . . . in these places is magne- 
sium’s inherent usefulness so naturally and 
peculiarly valuable. It is only logical, there- 
fore, that the weight-saving characteristics 
of magnesium should inspire new ideas. The 


portation—on highway, rail, or in the air— 
magnesium will help move people and 
materials faster, over greater ranges, more 


Metal of Motion is leading designers directly 
to fresh concepts of efficiency and speed and 
comfort for everyday life in our time. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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- of Dermatologists of Greater New York 


named a committee to investigate. Their 
conclusions, reported last week in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, listed these causes: (1) less maternal 
supervision because mothers: are working 
in war industries; (2) heavy migration of 
workers with infected children; (3) over- 
crowding in children’s institutions; (4) in- 
fected hair in barber shops and on the 
backs of seats in motion-picture houses, 
subways, and buses. 

The investigation, based on the Astoria, 
Long Island, health district where an un- 
usual number of scalp ringworm cases 
occurred, also recommended: 

@ Make tinea capitis reportable to the 
Department of Health. 

@ Conduct a quarterly survey of all 
school children; where cases are found, 
set up a district diagnostic center, subsi- 
dized by the city. 

@ Have children in institutions examined 
periodically by a qualified doctor. 

@ Treat cases with filtered ultra-violet 
rays (X-ray makes the hair fall out; the 
ringworm infection comes out with it, 
then the hair follicles can be treated 
medically). ; 


Clean Heads: As New York City 
schools opened this week, the Depart- 
ment of Health disclosed it had already 
acted on the committee’s recommenda- 
tions—and that the ringworm trouble was 
under control. Even on the crowded lower 
East Side, there was very little. Astoria 
had only a few mild flare-ups. 

In its surveys the department examined 
261,000 children. It found 28,000 in- 
fected. Where one of several brothers 
and sisters had the disease, the others 
usually caught it. The incidence was 
greater among boys than girls, possibly 
-because the girl’s longer hair protected 
their scalps. (Barbers were notified not 
to handle children infected with ring- 
worm of the scalp and not to use clippers 
or hairbrushes on any children under 


15.) 


All infected children were removed 


from school and sent to private doctors 
or to municipal or voluntary hospitals 
for treatment. Where detected cases were 
just beginning, doctors pulled the hairs 
out by hand. In more severe cases X-ray 
was used. The Department of Education 
set up special ringworm classes to keep 
up victims’ school work. After treat- 
ment, each child underwent careful ex- 
amination before he returned to regular 
classes. 

To prevent another epidemic, the 
schools will continue this intensive pro- 
gram throughout the new term. Mean- 
while, researchers in municipal hospitals 
and in the big New York medical centers 
are hard at work on laboratory experi- 
ments with Microsporon audouini. Their 
first problem: to find out why scalp ring- 
worm is so much more difficult to de- 
stroy than the ordinary hands-and-face 
variety. 


“You'll Never Have a Baby”.... 


.RELIGION 





Catholics vs. V. D. Frankness 


Two weeks ago the War Advertising 
Council (one of several distributors) 
completed its mailing of approximately 
8,000 anti-venereal brochures to leading 
national advertisers, advertising agencies, 
newspapers, and other disseminators of 
news. The brochure “Hidden Enemy” 





Anti-venereal advertisements like these... 


contains illustrated copy which the coun- 
cil hopes recipients will sponsor and run 
in facsimile or similar form as part of an 
anti-venereal campaign originating with 
the United States Public Health Service. 
Last week, characterizing the anti- 
venereal program as “indecent, repulsive, 
and un-American,” the national officers 
of Catholic War Veterans sent protests 
to the advertising council and to the 
Surgeon General, Dr. Thomas D. Parran. 
The Knights of Columbus, another Cath- 
olic . organization, deplored the “substi- 
tution of high-pressure publicity . . . an 
offensive frankness . . . for moral train- 
ing.” The Catholic News and The Tablet 
of Brooklyn, published violently dissent- 
ing editorials. (Six months ago the Public 
Health Service withdrew an educational 
film on venereal disease: when the Legion 
of Decency objected on the ground most 
often cited in such Catholic denuncia- 
tions: the lack of stress on the immorality 
usually involved in venereal-disease cases. 
In reply to Catholic criticism the War 
Advertising Council pointed out that it is 
a volunteer, private agency organized “to 
rovide the means for marshalling the 
orces of advertising so that they will be 
of maximum aid in the successful prose- 
cution of the war” and that it has abso- 
lutely no official connection with the Fed- 
eral government. 
Furthermore, the council stated: (1) 


Director Parran of the Public Health 





Tuat's easy. She doesn’e. 

Like millions of other Americans, she's Beets 
taught that even the semes of venereal diseases are 
tuamentionable. 


It isn't just that “nice people” don't 





them. on"VD. 


.-. drew charges of “indecent” and “un-American” from Catholic organizations 


How does your daughter pronounce 


3... And if you've made "VD" a shameful thing to 
your daughter, what hare yom made it to the millions of 
Americans who already suffer from it? * 

It's time for you~and all of us—to face the facts 


syph’-i-lis ? 
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Things are the lesser output. Madiieey: s chief 
product is jobs. 

The immediate object of the postwar “will be 
to produce more things for more people; the 
greater goal—more employment than ever before. 


To achieve the goal, things in general will. 
have to be cheaper. 
This means machines must produce faster. One — 


way to get this is to reduce the weight of mov- 
ing parts by making them of Alcoa Aluminum. 

When Alcoa Aluminum was introduced into 
the fast-moving parts of a textile machine, pro- 
duction was speeded up and costs were lowered. 
' The principle holds true for food packaging 
machines or a printing press. With reduced 
weight in reciprocating parts, machines operate 
faster. Vibration is cut. Maintenance is lowered. 


The cost of the manufactured article is less. 


There are a great many forms in which Alcoa 


Aluminum Alloys can enter machinery. In our 
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"Things are only secondary products of machines~ | 


picture the man is pouring the aluminum for a 


sand casting. It is light in weight. It is strong. 
‘It, like all forms of Alcoa Aluminum, is being 


turned out in tremendous quantity for war needs, 
and will be available in tremendous quantity for 


- peacetime users. 


We are not talking here merely of selling 


aluminum. We are suggesting a means of re- 
- engineering machinery to produce more jobs. 


Ousting weight has been a main feature in 
Alcoa’s Imagineering—for the war—and will be 
when manpower and materials are available for 
the postwar. In some cases aluminum and heavier 
materials have been interchanged. But ‘the most 
spectacular saving of weight has come from 
redesigning to utilize the full advantages of a 


_ specific Alcoa Alloy. 


Access to long experience in the application. 
of aluminum can be taken for granted in any 


specification calling for Alcoa. 
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Service, a Catholic, initiated the program 
- with the approval of an interdenomina- 
tional group including a Catholic; (2) 


(© 


| 
im 
) A) a pre-test anti-venereal campaign in 


_ which Catholics cooperated enthusiasti- 


Jewels of Toc 
= _— _ _ — set se mere in feaew Or- 

, \ eans, and other completely satistactory 
ARG US E YE § r OR V | campaigns have been held in Dallas, St. 
. Louis, and several Florida cities; (8) a 
drive in the armed forces has reduced 
the incidence of venereal disease to an 
all-time low. 


Death of a Dry - 


On Sept. 6 Methodism lost perhaps the 
most contentious and most publicized 
bishop in its modern history. At 6:30 a.m., 
unattended, Bishop James Cannon Jr. died 
of cerebral hemorrhage in the Wesley 
Memorial Hospital in Chicago. To those 
who lived in the heyday of his merciless 
invective, who watched him crack the 
whip over Congress, the almost per- 
functory comment on his passing made 
curious reading. Time was when his most 
random utterances rated nationwide 
headlines. 

Bishop Cannon’s early years were un- 
noteworthy. An orthodox preparation for 
the ministry was followed by uneventful 
church affiliations. Then at 30 he founded 
the Blackstone Female Institute (now 
Blackstone College for Girls) in Virginia. 
He served as its president from 1894 to 
1918.-As a side line he denounced liquor 
with such zeal that in 1910 Virginians 
made him state superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League. From then on “rum” 
and the liquor interests began to take a 
beating. During the last war Cannon 
strategy led right up to the Prohibition 
Amendment. 


Public Moralist: In 1918, a memorable 

. year in ‘Cannon’s life, he was elected 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and appointed chairman 
of its Board of Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals. The following year he 
was installed as chairman of the executive 
committee of the World League Against 
Alcoholism. Although Bishop Cannon 
had early abandoned all hope of be- 
coming 4 missionary because of frail 
health, his messianic fervor uncovered 
a driving energy, an iron will, and 


latent evangelical powers. What he 
ah BE a4 7 lacked in personal magnetism and emo- 
tional force he compensated for in Old 

x 4 
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MILITARY OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 





Testament vehemence. He made ten 
trips to Europe, joined “anti” organi- 
zations all over the map, and virtually 
browbeat his way through the early ’20s. 
The election year of 1928 found Bishop 
Cannon prepared: He was chairman of 
the Committee of Southern Anti-Smith 
Democrats. Stumping the solid South, 
he pulpiteered against the “wets” and the 
Pope and split the Democratic ticket wide 
open. When Herbert Hoover was elected, 
Cannon “beat a path to the White House.” 
The Baltimore Sun declared: “He was 
the undisputed boss of the United States. 
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‘ Wide World Photo 
Death of a dry: Bishop Cannon 


Congress was his troop of Boy Scouts, 
and Presidents trembled and gobbled 
cloves whenever his name was men- 
tioned”. 

But untoward times were immediately 
ahead.. The Senate Steiwer Committee 
summoned the bishop for an explanation 
and accounting of how he disposed of 
a. $65,300 anti-Smith campaign contri- 
bution: Belaboring the air with a crutch 
(he: was temporarily lame), he defied 
the committee and got away with it. 
Tried on the same charges in 1934, he 
was again acquitted. 

In 1930, the Episcopacy Committee’ of 
the Methodist Church in Dallas, Texas, 
had asked Bishop Cannon to explain 
some stock-market activities. Investiga- 
tion disclosed that a bucket shop was 
carrying $150,000 worth of stocks for 
him’ on a $2,500 commitment. On this 
occasion the bishop was moved to tears— 
and. exonerated. 


Methodist Pope: But the power of 
“the Methodist Pope,” as Carter Glass 
called him, was definitely on the wane. 
_ His thin frame, wracked by recurring 
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arthritis, was seen less frequently in 
public, and his tirades against liquor 
were no longer regarded as ex cathedra. 
The repeal of Prohibition was a body 
blow which Cannon ascribe largely to 
Hoover’s unfulfilled promises to him. In 
his opinion it was a passing dereliction 
only: “The country will rise up when it 
gets its fill of liquor.” As late as April 
1944 he declared: “It is only a question 
of time before people will beg for pro- 
hibition.” 

In the last twenty years Dr. Cannon, 
twice-married and the father of:nine, has 
fought against the long-pending Child 
Labor Amendment as. “too sweeping.” 
Pro-war in attitude, until recently he had 
made excursions from his home in Rich- 
mond, Va., to preach against vice and 
liquor in Army camps. He liked to com- 
ment on the kind of world he would be 
living in at the age of 90. He missed by 
eleven years. 














FOURTH ESTATE 


Ernie Was Tired 


Ernie Pyle is fragile-looking and 44. 
His credo—that he must sleep under a 
jeep before he could sincerely write 
about it, that he should go five weeks 
without bathing because GI's did—hound- 
ed him through the 1940: London blitz, 
through Tunisia, Sicily, Italy, and France. 

Pyle’s painstaking work has paid off. 
He won this year’s Pulitzer Prize for 





overseas reporting. His earthy columns -- 


are read by more than fen and a half mil- 
lion readers daily in over 300 newspa- 
pers. He has earned four foreign service 
stripes. He is the idol of the GI’s. 

But the grueling standard Pyle set for 
himself began to catch up with him. 
Toward the end of the Sicilian campaign 
he wrote: “I couldn't find the Four Free- 


doms among the dead men.” And, “God, 
I’m so tired.” But he went back to Italy, 
to Normandy, and to Paris. 

Last week Pyle reached his limit. From 
Paris in his Sept. 6° column he wrote: 
“This is the last of these columns from 
Europe. By the time you read this, the 
old man will be on his way back to 
America . . . I’m leaving for one reason 
only—because I have just got to stop. 
Tve had it,’ as they say in the Army. 

“All of a sudden: it seented to me that 
if I heard one more shot or saw one more 
dead man I would go Off my nut.-And if 
I had to write one more column Id col- 
lapse. So I’m on my way.” Emie was re- 
turning to Albuquerque, N. Mex., and 
then possibly, would continue to the Pa- 
cific to foot-slog it out with the boys. 


Florabel’s Ten Errors 


Florabel Muir insists ten mistakes out 
ot almost 40,000 stories filed over a year’s 
period is a good average. So last week she 
sued -The Los Angeles Daily News for 
breach of contract with her City News 
Service. The ten-year contract has more 
than two years to run, but last June The 
News's managing editor Lee Payne de- 
clared the service was “intolerable” and 
called. off the deal. 

Miss Muir, the flamboyant, fortyish, 
red-haired Los Angeles correspondent for 
The New York Daily News, took over 
the news service in April of 1943 (Nrews- 
WEEK, June 21, 1943). Along with her 
perchase, she assumed the service’s large 

ebts—and trouble. She suffered her heav- 
iest blow June 17. On that day the tab- 
loid Daily News, her largest client (cir- 
culation 217,179), toned off City News 
teletypes and put its own men on the 
beats. When Florabel kicked, the gruff 
and red-faced Payne cited errors such 
as misspelled names, ‘wrong court term- 
inology, and reversed names in a neigh- 


borhood squabble. As she brought suit 
for about $5,000 last week, after two and 
a half months of wrangling, Miss Muir 
promised to produce a list of 24 mistakes 
in The News during a two-week period 
after City News Service was dropped. 

Newspaper staffmen attribute the serv- 
ice’s inaccuracies to Miss Muir's _ in- 
experienced, underpaid, and ~ mostly 
middle-aged staff of seven women and 
six men. Their salaries range from a low 
$18 a week to $40 (cut to $30 since the 
upset) for the six experienced reporters. 
Their boss says her employes have now 
offéred to work “on the cuff.” 


Groceries by Williams 


On Sept. 11, ten weeks before the ex- 
piration of his Scripps-Howard contract, 
Westbrook Pegler* departed to take up 
his columning chores of Hearst’s King 
Features Syndicate (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 
28). His first columns will come from — 
Tom Dewey’s campaign train. This week 
Scripps-Howard brought forth Pegler’s 
successor; the veteran Joe Williams of 
Roy W. Howard’s New York World- 
Telegram, who, like Pegler, cut his jour- 
nalistic teeth on sports writing. 

“I don’t think anyone can replace Peg- 
ler,” said Williams. “But I think I can 
sell a bill of groceries on my own.” That 
list of groceries, he decided, would prob- 
ably consist of sentiment, whimsy, his 
own brand of wit, and comments on cur- 
rent events not excluding union activities 
(but not with Peg’s uninhibited fervor, 
for “I’m no authority on labor”). The 
first of Williams’s thrice-weekly columns 
this Monday related a touching interview 





®In his final World-Telegram column Pegler bade 
farewell to his ex-boss Roy Howard, terming him ‘‘a 
liberal . . . publisher” with “editorial courage.” He 
also got in a few licks at the “‘butchers’-paper ‘intel- 
lectual’. weeklies” which, unlike Scripps-Howard, 
“publish nothing for which they cannot assume 
itorial sponsorship, except as ‘communications’.”’ 
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Courtesy N.Y. Woerld-Telegram 


Woes of a Cartographer: Bill Pause, staff artist of The mapmakers trying to keep up with the Allied armies’ gigantic 


New York World-Telegram, specializes in the light touch. 


strides on the western front. But the plight pictured is serious 


Here is the way he made: light last week of the tribulations of || enough to. mapmakers, including those at NEWSWEEK. 
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travel conditions? 





Travel conditions are different from what 
they were in pre-war days. 

Let’s look at the facts: 

Throughout the land, tens of thousands 
of men and women of our armed forces are 
now traveling across the country by rail. 

The families of our fighting troops are 
taking trips to ‘‘see the boys” before they 
shove off for overseas. 

Executives and war workers of essential 
industries are traveling between various 
plants on important missions. 

It all adds up to this: More passengers 
than ever before are crowding the trains 
on the Santa Fe. ; 

We are required to handle this unprec- 
edented volume of passenger traffic with 
practically the same equipment we had in 


1941. Building new passenger equipment has _ 


not been permitted since Pearl Harbor. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


“ALONG THE ROUTE TO TOKYO” 


Our government has issued instructions 
to the railroads under Interstate Commerce 
Commission Service Order No. 213, effec- 
tive 12:01 am June 27, to displace or remove 
any passenger in any accommodatign upon 
any train, in order to provide necessary space 
for sick or wounded service personnel, and 
their attendants, transported pursuant to a 
medical certificate. We hope there will be 
little of this. 

We of ‘the Santa Fe will do our best to 
carry all the passengers we can, as quickly 
and comfortably as we can, but we ask this 
before you plan a trip: 

Unless your trip is essential, can’t you put 
it off until we have a little better opportunity to 
carry you in the traditional Santa Fe manner? 
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Santa Fe 
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Officer Clancy! 


He’s friends with all the fami- 
lies on his beat. They like to see 
him around too— he personifies 
safet nS iat to the 
neighborhood. 


You can have that same feeling 

of security too— when you know 

a local insurance agent or 
roker. 


He’s on the job when you need 
im— ready with experienced 
advice on oper protection — 
always on call in case of loss. 


Get acquainted with him — 
have contidence in him — place 
the important matter of your 


. insurance protection in his care. 
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he had in a Berlin hotel room with a 
timid German schoolteacher when he 
was covering the Olympics in 1936. 


So Long, Lottie: Fifty-year-old Joe 
Williams has never been at a loss for 
words, Curly-haired and Irish, he began 
in 1919 writing for his hometown paper, 
The Memphis Commercial Appeal. For 
The Cleveland News four years later he 
wrote such eloquent movie criticisms, 
signed Lottie Lee, that a Chillicothe fan 





New York World-Telegram 
Joe Williams: Loudly an American 


sent the hefty 6-footer a dainty wrist- 
watch for Christmas. Joe abandoned 
Lottie, joined the Scripps-Howard Cleve- 
land Press and NEA, and for the past 
seventeen years has been reporting and 
columning sports for The World-Tele- 


am. 

Occasionally Williams has digressed 
into the non-sports world. In 1934-35 he 
filled in during Heywood Broun’s vaca- 
tions. In October 1935, during the con- 


“troversy over sending the American 


team, which included Jews, to the Olym- 
pics in Hitler's Germany, Williams wrote 
half-heartedly in the affirmative, not cer- 
tain which was the “better way to shame 
a barbarian into the decencies of civi- 
lization.” Last year he wrote a thought- 
ful series of feature articles on Mexico. 

Politically, Williams is an _ old-line 
Democrat. He hasn’t yet made ‘up his 
mind about Dewey “but” he adds, “I’m 
not going to vote for Roosevelt.” One 
newspaperman put it: “Pegler is a liberal 
compared to Joe Williams,” Internation- 
ally speaking, he “knows damn well you 
can’t be an isolationist any more.” Big, 
bluff, and a great talker, Williams is 
loudly an American. But unlike his pred- 
ecessor, he keeps his temper easily. He'll 
go no further than: “I hope to be able 
to get angry ‘occasionally. 
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Betterment by Volker 


William Volker, acclaimed by Kansas 
City, Mo., as its “greatest citizen,” is at 








man.” The wealthy, philanthropic Volker 
is acutely allergic to publicity. He gives 
away millions anonymously. But his fel- 
low citizens do know the salient bio- 
graphical facts about him. He emigrated 
from Germany to America in 1869 and 
at 14 worked in a picture-frame com- 
pany in Chicago. When his employer 
died, Volker had accumulated $7,000 
and his own successful window- 
shade business in Kansas City. In 1938 
he retired. 

Long before that Volker had begun to 
repay the society that had made him 
wealthy. In 1924 his gift of $100,000 
formed a nucleus for the Kansas City 

| teachers’ pension fund, now augmented 
to millions. He was one of the founders 
of the Kansas City Public Welfare De- 
partment. Social workers recognized him 
as the “angel” to whom they could con- 
fidently turn when other sources failed. 
Protesting that he was only the steward 
of his riches, he gave to a whole gamut 
of petitioners from street beggars to.col- 
lege presidents. In 1942 he handed the 
University of Kansas a Christmas pres- 
ent of $1,000,000. In the meantime he 
had established his own  well-staffed 
charity organization, the William Volker 
Fund, and developed an avid interest in 

good government. 

























Civics: Dismayed by an apathetic pub- 
lic .during the Kansas City cleanup of 
1940 Volker discussed the situation with 
the local director of civic research, Loren 
B. Miller. He found Miller well-informed 
and competent. Miller had been trained 
by Dr. Lent D. Upson of Wayne Uni- 
versity, for 28 years director of the De- 
troit Bureau of Governmental Research. 
Investigating, the Volker organization 











were similarly successful (one of them: 
Federal Budget Director Harold  D. 
Smith). The result ‘last week was two 
more of Volker’s open-handed educa- 
tional ventures—one a tribute to Upson 
and Detroit, and another that was closer 
to home. 

@ With a Volker gift 

$1,000,000, Wayne launched a three- 
year experiment in civic education, head- 
ed by Dr. Upson. A beginning group of 
ten to fifteen hand-picked students (grad- 
uates of Wayne and elsewhere) will get a 
minimum of twelve months to ' study 
practical government and politics in a 
National ‘aco 3 School for Public 
Service. Taught by Wayne professors, 
and’ toward 

of Public Administration, they will be 
subsidized with $100 a month plus tui- 
tion and fees. Government administra- 







estimated at 













the same time its “least-known business- - 


discovered that most of Upson’s students, 


a degree of Master 


_ tors will give’ the students lectures 





The challenge of postwar problems is 
stimulating to those who have pioneered 
before. Back in 1930 Solar challenged 
the method which permitted exhauist 
gases from airplane engines to shoot 
directly out through short tubes. The 
method was dangerous to pilots because 
of carbon monoxide. Night flying was 
hazardous since vision was obscured by 
a ring of fire from the exhaust.: Yet the 
gases were thought to be too hot to 
handle in any other way until Solar’s 
successful ‘stainless steel manifold 
launched a new industry. 

Solar has led this indus- 
try for fourteen years, and 
will continue to lead it in 
the postwar era... but there 
ate other broad fields for 
products of stainless steel 





STAINLESS STEEL 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY+ SAN DIEGO 1? 





Let’s Go Pioneering gals / 





and similar alloys designed to withstand 
hot gases, acids, heat and corrosion. 
These qualities are frequently required 
in many types of products, machinery 
and equipment...and Solar is seeking 
opportunities to design and fabricate 
such equipment. 

Solar is going pioneering again...look- 
ing for hard jobs which need the engi- 
neering and manufacturing skill acquired 
in building manifolds. Companies that 
wish to consult with Solar on such mat- 
ters are invited to address‘‘Management:’ 
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Flag race: The four American League contenders hit the final stretch in a bunch 


regularly. Afterward they will be farmed 
out to research bureaus and government 
agencies throughout the country. 

@ To Kansas State College Volker gave 
$200,000 for a five-year Institute of 
American Citizenship. Students will take 
at least four feeless courses: development 
of American life and government; mu- 
nicipal and state procedures; Federal 
government; and better teaching meth- 
ods for history and civics, chiefly in high 
schools. 
researches into examples of local gov- 
ernment, good and bad. Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, Kansas State’s president and 
brother of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
termed the institute “a vital force for 
freedom throughout the whole Middle 
West and perhaps throughout the na- 
tion.” 


‘School for War Brides 


Already many war brides from Down 
Under—wives of American fighting men 
in Australia and New Zealand—have ar- 
rived in this country. From NEwWsweEeEKk’s 


_correspondent Robert Shaplen comes the: 


following cabled account of the New 
Zealand Eagles, a remarkable club-school 
designed to train the women for a radi- 
cally different life in their adopted land: 


Love bloomed for months between 
irls o 

Wellington, New Zealand. When the Ma- 
rines went to fight at Tarawa and Saipan, 


~ 70 had taken brides, and 830 more had 


promised to. 

Shortly after they embarked, Mrs. 
W. R. Nye, the wife of an Idaho sergeant, 
advertised in the Wellington papers ask- 
ing all wives and fiancées (official or un- 

cial) of American servicemen to meet 
at the YWCA. She expected a dozen or 
so. No less than 250 showed up. They 
formed the New Zealand Eagles, a com- 
bined club and mutual-education society. 


The institute will also make. 


Today the membership of the Eagles 
(now part of the YWCA) has jum to 
400 girls who eventually will be heading 
for every state in the union. Some of the 
wives, including a handful of mothers 
and. prospective mothers, are already on 
their way. 

The Eagles range from 17 te 35. Most 
of them will be living in California or 
Texas, but none leave for “home” until 
they are informed that their husbands-to- 
be are already there or on their way. For 
the girls it’s slow going; only a hundred 
a year are allowed in under the quota, so 
many of them expect to marry in New 
Zealand first. The trip costs about $500. 
_ Mrs. Nye’s original idea was to form 
study groups on American history, litera- 
ture, art, and music, child psychology and 
education, cookery, dressmaking, arts and 
crafts. But the turnout was so large that 
the study-group plan had to be aban- 
doned in favor of general lectures. One 


on Home Life in America by Mrs. A.. 


Christopherson, the wife of an American 
consular official, has been the most 
popular. 

A member explains the meetings this 
way: “We have a good old natter about 
things (natter, meaning chat, is a word 
New Zealanders brought back from the 
Middle East). We talk about our letters 
first, including those from our in-laws or 
future in-laws in the States. Then maybe 
we get out our maps and see where we 
will be, how far from each other, and we 
talk about the kind of places they seem. 
It’s sure a big place, America.” 

The girls find out many things they 
want al from former New Zealand- 
ers living in America. The plan is to keep 
up correspondence between those who 


go to the States immediately and those 
who have to wait. Families of the Ma- 
rines send magazines and books, hard to 
t in New Zealand. And if those fami- 
ies don’t watch out, their daughters-in- 
law will know more about 
they know themselves. 


America than 





SPORTS 


The Brownies Lost Shirt 


It was a happy omen for St. Louis 
when Father Chuck O’Malley (Bing 
Crosby) appeared in a Brownie baseball 
shirt in the movie “Going My Way.” 
On Labor Day it looked like a hex. For 
last week the St. Louis club lost the lead 
in the hot American League race to the 
New York Yankees and saw the chance of 
its first pennant in history put in jeopardy. 

What had kept the Browns aloft? To 
the rest of the league Manager Luke 
Sewell’s team, fourth in fielding and sev- 
enth in batting, was a puzzle. But in early 
season they won the'close games. In the 
last month, however, they lost fourteen 
out of twenty. 

Meanwhile, three teams stormed into 
the contention: Boston, with the league’s 
best batters (Bob Johnson and Pete 
Fox); Detroit, with the league’s best 
pitchers (Hal Newhouser and Dizzy 
Trout, both over the twenty-victory 
mark); and New York, with baseball’s 
smartest manager, Joe McCarthy. 

Leo McCarey, producer of “Going My 
Way,” ascribes O’Malley’s Brownie shirt 
to his lifelong friendship with Fred 
Haney, ex-manager of the Browns. Mc- 
Carey now wears it in Hollywood. Maybe 
he had better give it back. 


Pleased to Meetcha! 


Lt. Comdr. James H. Crowley, Ford- 
ham football coach before the war, pilots 
the Sampson Naval Training Center 
eleven. After the war, he is under con- 
tract to coach the newly formed profes- 
sional Boston Yanks (NEWSWEEK, May 
8). On Sept. 3, Crowley’s postwar team 
rudely introduced itself to his wartime 
team: The Yanks blanked Sampson 14-0 


in a season opener. 











@ THUNDERSTORMS charge the atmosphere with 
static . . . man-made static may also cause inter- 
ference on the standard broadcast waves ... but 
listeners to FM (Frequency Modulation) hear 
each musical note or spoken word as clearly as 
though in a sound-proof auditorium. Using very 
high frequencies—tiny wavelengths—FM brings 
perfection into radio reception under all atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

For many years, RCA Laboratories have had a 
Constant interest in the technical development of 
FM. Research in this field continues, but most of 


it is related to the war effort and is of a military 
nature’.’... Prior to the war RCA manufactured 
and sold FM broadcast transmitters. After the 
war RCA will manufacture and sell a complete 
line of FM transmitters as well as high-quality 
super-FM receivers, utilizing a new type of circuit. 


When peace comes RCA will use its background 
of experience and engineering facilities in the 
broadcast transmitter and receiver fields, to build 
the type of apparatus broadcasters will need and 
receiving sets which will reproduce all broadcast 
programs with utmost realism and tonal quality. 
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Guardian of the Grail 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Down in Melbourne, Australia, 
some two and a half years ago, a slim, 
mild-spoken, sandy fellow, a little hard 
of hearing and looking very much like 
a clerk or bank teller in his alpaca 
work jacket, was showing me around 


a newspaper office. His guiding was 
rfunctory, for he talked of nothing 
but tennis. About tennis he was a 


zealot. I mentioned the time I had 
seen him last, near Philadelphia in 
the fateful first days of September 
19389, when the Germans were rolling 
into Poland beneath a cloud of stukas 
and Britain and France had just gone 
to war again and the whole world 
crackled with excitement and specula- 
tion. 

“Do you remember,” I said, “Sir 
Norman Brookes predicting that the 
Germans would be licked in six 
months?” 

“M’mm,” said Mr. Harry Hopman 
abstractedly. “The trouble was that I 
couldn’t get Quist to follow instruc- 
tions the first day. He kept trading 
with Parker from the base line. It put 
us in a pretty bad hole.” 

That occasion, the last battle for 
the Davis Cup, between America 
and Australia, was perhaps the most 
dramatic I've ever known in sports, 
with the great war breaking on the 
eastern horizon while a handful of 
men in white fought grimly on the 
tennis courts of the Merion Cricket 
Club for possession of a silver bowl 
and saucer. Hopman, captain and 
strategist of the Australian team, had 
his mind, as always, on tennis. If the 
war news entered his thoughts, it was 
only to make him realize that this 
might be the last chance in years— 
as turned out to be the case—for his 
little band of pilgrims to win the cup 
and take it home to Australia, 10,000 
miles away. 

To do Mr. Hopman justice, the ten- 
nis was dramatic and engrossing in 
itself. His players, Adrian Quist and 
John Bromwich, played nervously and 
= at the start and immediately 
ound themselves two matches down 
with three to go, a desperate position 
—desperate is not too strong a word 
when you consider the length of their 
pilgrimage and the fevered devotion 
of all Australia to this cause. Mr. 
Hopman was by no means unique. 
Australians are fanatical in sport to 
a far higher degree than Americans. 

Battling. doggedly, while Hopman 
with drawn face, watched and coached 
them from the side lines, Quist and 


Bromwich came from behind to win 
the last three matches and the cup. 
They sailed home with it and placed 
it reverently in a vault in a bank in\ 
Melbourne, and there it lies today, a 
trophy as valued by Australians as 
any their divisions of the AIF have 
since won in the African desert and 
the New Guinea jungle. . 


There is a curious parallel in the 
war history of the Davis Cup. Aus- 
tralia snatched the cup from us in 
1914, just as the last war was be- 
ginning, and kept it unchallenged 
throughout the war years. In 1920 two 
Americans, Big Bill Tilden and Little 
Bill Johnston, crossed the Pacific and 
won it back from Gerald Patterson 
and the late Norman Brookes. There 
is no doubt whatever that we will 
launch another such crusade as soon 
as the last Japanese is disarmed and 
the western ocean is free. Our chance 
of success is something else again. 
There are no Tildens and Johnstons in 
view in American amateur tennis to- 
day. Sgt. Frank Parker, the new Amer- 
ican champion, was outclassed by the 
Australians in 1939, though he won 
one match from the jittery Quist, and 
there is no reason to expect more of 
him six or eight years later. We may 
make more than one trip to the south 
seas before we crack that vault where 
Mr. Davis’s silverware lies. 

Meanwhile, the faithful and fer- 
vent Mr. Hopman is building up his 
defenses on the green courts of the 
State of Victoria. When I saw him in 
Melbourne in 1942, it was generally 
felt in Australia that the country would 
be invaded by the Japanese at any 
moment, but Mr. Hopman, a sports 
columnist and sub-editor on the Mel- 
bourne Herald in his working hours, 
was thinking and talking tennis with 
great detachment, and no Australian 
considered he should do otherwise, for 
Mr. Hopman’s services in the winning 
and keeping of the cup are of na- 
tional importance. 

Lately he has been drilling young 
players in every spare moment of his 
time. Bromwich, a very young man 
before the war, may be useful in 
cup play again. Frey Brown, 21, 
a newcomer with the same ambidex- 
trous peculiarities of shot making as 
Bromwich, has looked good lately. 
Mr. Hopman is taking no chances. 
He will throw. a whole platoon at us 
when we come prowling round the 
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SCIENCE 


Tom Thumb, Chemistry 


A chisel ot 10 by 80 microns in size 
(a micron is less than 4/100,000ths of 
an inch) dug an infinitesimal speck of 
rust from a piece of airplane covering. 
Tiny tweezers grasped the rust particle; 
hammers, saws, and magnets pulled it 
apart. Through powe microscopes, 
scientists studied the Tom Thumb per- 
formance and devised new ways to build 
the American bombers that fly in tropical 
dampness. 

is was the new science called 
micrurgy. It permits scientists to manipu- 











- late materials while keeping them under 


microscopic observation. A demonstra- 
tion by George F. Hand of the Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane Corp. was scheduled 
in New York this week at the 108th semi- 
annual meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society. Hand described the advan- 
tages of micrurgy over ordinary labora- 
tory procedure as (1) space saving—the 
equipment is pocket-size and portable; 
(2) low cost—small samples permit use of 
rare, expensive, high-priority chemicals; 
(8) safe—explosions, fires, and acid burns 
on clothing are practically eliminated; 


. (4) speed and accuracy—more test trials 


are possible in advance of the main test. 


Miniature Lab: The microscopic tools 
are moved about by a mechanical device 
called a micromanipulator, which works 
on the gear-shift principle. The tools are 
fitted into it and moved about by a simply 
operated lever. Little thermometers. to 
control the temperature and pipettes for 
adding drops of fluid are stationary; the 
other tools are attached to the microma- 
nipulator as needed. 

For example, when fine bits of desert 
dust are spread on a slide, a micron 
pointer breaks up the dirt conglomerates, 
a rake spreads out the material, a pipette 
introduces chemical solutions, and a mag- 
net tests for static changes. From these 
studies, the designers gather data which 
helps them to make better air and oil 
filters for vehicles in desert warfare. 

Studying fragments of plane material 
subjected to desert sand. blasting, the 
micrurgist faces the problem of. surface 
chemistry. To discover better paints and 
electroplating metals, he experjments 
with an electroplating tank holding a 
single drop of fluid and an anode only 25 
microns or 1/10,000th of an inch in 
diameter. 

Other accomplishments of micrurgy 
as described by Hand: (1) improved 
bearing design and better oils and 
ones: (2) better hydraulic systems 

study of particles in piston leathers 
and hydraulic oils; (8) freeing of elec- 
tronic equipment from fungus by study 
of fungus habits; (4) improved high- 
potential plastic insulators; (5) better 
vacuum tubes by assembling small fila- 


ments with micromanipulators and study- 
ing electroplating of elements. 
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ONTHS ago the Detroit Diesel 
Engine Division of General 
Motors sent engine #100,000 off 
the production line to its war job. 
Many more have followed since. 
Measured as men, more than ten 
divisions of these six-cylinder 
Diesels are actively in the fight. 


They’re in landing craft helping to 


crack Fortress Europe and to cut 


the Nips’ string of islands. They’re 
in tanks, trucks, bulldozers and 
all kinds of other equipment. 


The reasons are, these Diesels are 


10 DIVISIONS OF FIGHTING ENGINES 


tough and dependable. They’re 
easy to maintain. They burn in- 
expensive fuel oil. 


They have been tried and proved 
in all sorts of war jobs on every 
battle front. And they’ve been 
found good. 


With the coming of peace these 
engines will be available for all 
the applications where America 
will need reliable, low-cost power. 


SENERAL 





ENGINES. 15 t0 250 H.P,.. DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, 


ENGINES . .150 to 2000 H. P,.. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 


ici : ‘LOCOMOTIVES .:........ Sib'ees's + oes oe ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Gronge, Ml, j 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 





ME 424s the cake 


Today, as always, the heart of this 
nation and its strength is the part- 
nership of man and woman — elo- 
quently symbolized by the man 
milling the flour and the woman 
beating so proudly her freshly 
baked cake. This difference in skills 
between men and women creates a 
difference in interests and, impor- 
tantly, in reading interests. 
McCall’s, the magazine that thinks 
the way women think, is a first read- 
ing interest of one American woman 


¢ ti 


out of every five. This is no mere 
coincidence but the direct result of 
McCall’s ability to understand 
women and speak their language. 
As a consequence, millions of women 


say with pride and affection, | 


“McCall’s is my magazine!” 





Painted for McCall's by Julian E. Levi 


For women without home respon- 
sibilities there is another partner- 
ship. It is their proud privilege to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with our 
men in the Women’s Army Corps! 
And thousands of Wacs are needed 


now to fill essential army jobs. For 
a booklet on the WAC write to 
McCall’s Magazine, Room 716, 230 
.Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


M(H 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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La Verne, Patty, and Maxene Andrews: Jive is out for the sisters’ fall concert tour 


| Three Zombies of Swing 


It looks like a combination of cheer- 
leading and jive stepping. It sounds like 
| a group of banshees wailing in the closest 
| possible harmony. It all adds up to the 
| Andrews Sisters, the girl trio which has 
; been swinging solid and sweet for twelve 
years and is now one of the most success- 

| ful sister acts in-show business. 

Last week the singing sisters were 
set to launch a more’ serious career: On 
Oct. 4 they are going out on a concert 
tour. Setting aside jump and jive—but 
only temporarily—they will stick to a 
semi-classical repertoire designed for 
those not hep to the swing that made the 
sisters famous. 

Luckily, La Verne, Maxene, and Patty 
Andrews didn’t have’to start out by sell- 
ing the public the idea of a girl trio. The 
first big threesome, the Boswell Sisters 
(Connie, Martha, and Vet), had already 
proved that, tastefully grouped around a 
microphone, three heads could do better 
than one. Next came the Pickenses 
(Helen, Jane, and Patti). Eventually 
both acts broke up when two of each 
trio married. 


Shook the Tutor: Although Maxene is 
married and the other two sisters are en- 
gaged, the Andrewses swear that come 
matrimony, motherhoed, or anything 
short of sororicide, they'll stick together. 


They’ve done so ever since they won their. 


first. singing contest when Patty, the 
youngest, was ll. That was in their 
ome town, Minneapolis, where their fa- 

_ ther, a Greek, owned a restaurant—which 
‘may account for their fabulous appetites. 


When Larry Rich wanted the small 
Andrewses to go on tour with his band, 
their Norwegian mother was a little wor- 
ried about their youth, but $225 a week 


was a good persuader. So she speed 
00 


them off with a tutor—whom they s 

at the first chance. They haven't both- 
ered with education since. Maxene, the 
middle sister, admits: “We're ignorant, 
but we never forget what Mom told us. 
She said what you don’t know, you won't 
miss.” 

The girls knocked around in vaude- 
ville and with bands for several years 
and ended up stranded in New York. 
They ran across a youngster named Lou 


‘ Levy,. who thought them so terrific he 
lent them $500 and appointed himself . 


their manager. Levy taught the girls Jew- 
ish songs by rote, as only La Verne can 
read music. They experimented and 
made up as they went along—which is 
the way they still work out a new song. 

For $40-a-week dates at Hebrew wom- 
en’s clubs, the girls sang two numbers, 
“Joseph! Joseph!” and “Bei Mir Bist Du 
Schén.” In 1937*Levy persuaded Decca 
to make a trial record of “Bei Mir” in Yid- 
dish, and the front-office boys were sold. 
An English version was quickly. yvaxed, 
and 350,000 records of the song netted 
the girls 2 cents on each dime. 


Hot Wax: Since then, the Andrewses 
have made more than a hundred platters, 


‘including such bobby-socks fare as “Well, 


All Right,” “Strip Polka,” “Beer Barrel 
Polka,” and “Mister Five Five.” Big- 
gest seller to date is their “Pistol-Packin’ 
Mama,” although the newest release—“Is 


You Is, or Is You Ain't Ma’ Baby,” made. 

















Popular Prices. 
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@ Men who appreciate quality, 
appreciate Alligator Rainwear. 
Magnificently styled, impeccably 
tailored, dependably processed 
for maximum water repellency. 

_ The smart answer for wind. or 
rain, for bright sunny days, too. 
Fine fabric, precise craftsman- 
ship, inimitable good looks. The 
Alligator Company, St. Louis, 
New York, Los“Angeles. 
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beceuce...1T’S SURE TO RAINE .- 

















AGRICULTURAL BELT FUEL OlL AND GASOLINE 
RUBBER-COVERED ROLLS V-BELTS 


ACH of these items is a Mechanical Rub- 
ber Product built by Republic for a specific 
service. Whatever your need for belting, hose, packing, mold- 
ed, extruded, or hand-built rubber products, consult your Re- 
public Distributor. Through close factory cooperation, he is 


able to specify the correct construction and the proper type of 


rubber for every industrial service. 


SEE YOUR 
REPUBLIC 
oy DISTRIBUTOR 
LEE RUBBER G TIRE CORPORATION 





‘ enth date at the Paramount Theater in 
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with Bing Crosby—is expected to top that 
(in its first ten days, it sold half a million 
records). Their most popular sweet num- 
bers are “I'll Be With You in Apple-Blos- 
som Time” and “Down in the Valley.” 
Altogether, the Andrews have sold some 
80,000,000 Decca records in about seven 
years. 

The girls still spend six months of the 
year on the road making personal appear- 
ances. On Sept. 6 they opened their elev- 


New York, where they have had more re- 
turn engagements than any other act. 
These tours, combined with a-movie ca- 
reer which keeps them in Hollywood the 
rest of the year, bring them about. $20,- 
000 a week. To- be sure to meet taxes, 
the sisters have put themselves on an 
allowance. 

The girls are deadly serious about their 
singing, but they don’t kid themselves 
about their looks. The first time they saw 
themselves on the screen, the horrified 
sisters discovered they looked “like three 
zombies.” La Verne, now 27, has fiery 
red hair, as has Maxene, 25, although 
they’re “ ‘natural brunettes”; ; Patty, 23, is 
a bright blonde. They like to retell a 
story about the time someone told 
Groucho Marx that the Andrews Sisters 
were traveling on the same train with 
him, and he cracked: “I thought they 
made all their trips by broom.” 








RADIO 


Razors to Cauliflowers 


Boxing last week turned up as just an- 
other radio program. Resigning its status 
as a radio special event, the sport copped 
a regular time (Friday, 10 p.m., EWT), 
a full network (Mutual), and a sport-lov- 
ing sponsor (Gillette Safety Razor Co.). 
It was the first time a major network had 
scheduled a sponsored blow-by-blow pro- 





- gram for 52 weeks a year. 


By the nature of things, boxing is a set- 
up for radio’s Midas touch. To get into 
the big time, fighters: must appear in 
Madison Square Garden. The tough, 
shrewd, chain-smoking Mike Jacobs pro- 
motes all Garden fights, and thus exer- 
cises practically exclusive control over 
professional fighting. 

It was a simple matter, then, for Gil- 
lette to cross Jacobs’s eager palm with 
gold and walk off with Me rights to air 
the fantastically popular bouts. (With the 
a8 exception of President Roosevelt's 

peech the day after Pearl Harbor, the 
Joe be Louis-Billy Conn cham ionship ‘fight 
June 18, 1941, lured the biggest radio 
audience in history. ) At the mike will be 
the able sportscasters Don Dunphy and 
Bill Corum. 


The Deal: It was Gillette’s president, 
J. P. Spang Jr., who decided in 1989 that 
s as, wend sda were the easiest means 
oF tethering the shaving man. As a re- 


~ 
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There's many a General Manager with glam- 
our tacked on bis office wall... the glamour 
of new ideas, suggestions, entries in the post- 
war race for leadership. He's giving plenty 
of thought to bis “pin up girls“, the product 
of fertile minds in Engineering, Sales, and 
Market Research. Among bis thoughts is one 
be returns to again, and again: “What is the 
best material J can use to make it?” 


Durez phenolic plastics, not just plas- 
tics, but phenolic plastics, are answering 
that question a dozen times .a day. 
High among the general advantages 
which the versatility of more than 300 
Durez molding compounds offer ‘are 
lighter weight ... impact and tensile 
strength ... dimensional stability even 
in the presence of high heats . . . effec- 
tive resistance to oils, chemicals, and 





severe climatic conditions ... outstand- 
ing electrical qualities ... and finishes 
which smooth the way to greater con- 
sumer acceptance. 


Beyond these are scores-of other desir- 


able characteristics, some of which you 
may be seeking. Because so many com- 
panies like the advantages which come 
from years of experience and resource- 
ful laboratory assistance, their first 
choice of material is a-Durez phenolic 
compound. Notable companies in al- 
most every field of manufacturing are 
using Durez to give them molded parts 
which are proving the solution to un- 
usual design and performance require- 
ments. 

We should like to put at your disposal 
the experience we have gained in more 


than twenty years of phenolic plastics 
production. All of our technical facil- 
ities are at your command. Our data file 
probably contains information you will 
find very valuable. Working in close co- 
operation with you and your custom 
molder, we may prove quite helpful in 
producing profitable production ideas. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
49A Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 








Handsomely groomed hair 


scores hit with queen 






- Handsomelooking hair addssomuch 
toa man’s well groomed appearance, 
And how the gals fall for it! 

No wonder those “hail-fellows all 
wet” with tousled or ridiculously 
plastered down hair often don’t get 
the job or get the girl. Their ““bedev- 
iled” hair makes them bench warmers. 

So TAKE Tuts Tre! Do what thou- 
sands upon thousands of America’s 
best groomed men do. Use Kreml 
Hair Tonic daily. 

Then notice how much easier your 


hair is to comb—how soft it feels. 


make you a social dud- 


Notice how Kreml makes rebellious 
hair lie down and stay neatly in 
place all day long — so naturally 
lustrous—so handsome looking. Yet 
Kreml never leaves the hair looking 
greasy or “pasted down.” 

Kreml is also véry effective to 
relieve itching of dry scalp and re- 
move untidy dandruff flakes. 

Ask for Kreml at your barber 
shop. Buy a bottle at your drug- 
store. Use Kreml regularly — for a 
cleaner scalp —for better - groomed 
hair—the kind girls “go for.” 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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sult Gillette sponsored nearly every 
branch of the sporting trades. In 1948, it 
paid for 54 hours and 24 minutes of net- 
work time (including 26 Jacobs-arranged 
bouts). Now the boxing outlay will be 
doubled to tote up one of the biggest ad- 
vertising budgets in radio. According to 
the new deal, if bouts run short of the al- 
lotted minutes, Gillette forfeits the re- 





Sportscasters Corum and Dunphy 


maining time; if they run over (as will 
often happen) Gillette gets the extra time 
gratis. 

As far as Jacobs is concerned he is get- 
ting a great deal of money for very little 
effort. He usually has at least one card 
a week, and this on Friday night. His 
only new worries are to arrange fights 
elsewhere when the Garden is full of cir- 
cuses or ice skaters, and to spot the main 
bout at 10 o'clock. In return, he is getting 
big audiences for his fighters. 


Grandmother’s Goody-Goods 


In September 19385, four actors gath- 
ered around a WGN (Mutual) micro- 
phone in Chicago to enact the first chap- 
ter in Bachelor’s Children. This Monday, 
the same four, now around a CBS mi- 
crophone, talked Bess Flynn’s soap opera 
into its tenth year and unquestioned suc- 
cess. The serial had run through 2,340 
performances. It had hawked three prod- 
ucts successfully (Old Dutch Cleanser, 
Colgate Toothpaste, and, currently, Won- 
der Bread). It had swung its listeners 
around three networks (from Mutual, to 
NBC, to CBS). And today a faithful 
housewife audience votes it their favorite 
morning serial. 

Basically, Bachelor’s Children (CBS, 
Monday-Friday, 10:45-11 a.m., EWT) 
is no better and no worse than its mara- 
thonic competitors. Critics of daytime ra- 
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A NEW "DREAM’ BOOK 


FOR FOLKS WHO ARE. 
DREAMING OF OWNING 
THEIR OWN HOME 


REAMING about a new home is practical when 

you have this new book, .It’s written for people 
who want to know the truth about new construction 
methods and materials, but who don’t understand pro- 
fessional terms. It tells exactly how houses are built and 
what to do to make sure you get the most for your money 
... fire resistant and stronger construction, better insula- 
tion, more attractive decoration. 








You can get a copy of this book by sending in the coupon 
with 10¢ to cover mailing charges. Or get a copy from 
your local building material and lumber dealer. He’s the 
local Gold Bond Representative, your friend in the build- 
ing business. National Gypsum Co., Buffalo 2, New York. 





TELLS HOW TO INSULATE, FIREPROOF, GUARD 
AGAINST PLASTER CRACKS, DECORATE, ETC. 

















— 


THIS IS THE WAY YOUR HOUSE LOOKS LESS WORK FOR FIREMEN when you 


in winter with the right insula- 
tion. Snow on the roof indicates 
furnace heat is not escaping, 
otherwise the snow would 





WALLS FLOAT ON THIS NAIL! It’s 
called the Gold Bond Floating 
Wall System and insures crack- 
resisting walls, with room-to- 
room noise greatly reduced. 


‘ 





use fireproof Gypsum Sheathing 
for the exterior walls and fire- 
proof Gypsum Lath under the 
plaster. That’s one of the main 
points covered in this book! 





SUST LIKE A COLD PITCHER IN HOT 
WEATHER — that’s how walls sweat 
when you don’t take the right _ 
precautions. Write for the book 
and find how to prevent this! 


2t PLANTS ...FROM CANADA TO THE GULF 


BUILD BETTER WITH GOLD BOND 


Woliboord Loth Piaster - Lime Merfal Products Wallpoint insuletion Sound Control 
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dio call it unreal, slightly demoralizing, 
and somewhat stupid. The housewives, 
listening while they work, take it to their 
hearts, idolize its ether characters—and 
faithfully buy the product it happens to 
advertise. The program’s success is prob- 
ably due to (1) the fertile, plot-weaving 
imagination of Mrs. Flynn, and (2) her 
story's temperate emotional content. 
Mrs. Flynn, a 60-year-old grandmoth- 
er, insists she writes only about things 
she knows firsthand, many of them pat- 
terned after her own life. In Bachelor’s 
Children (her third soap opera) she cre- 
ated Dr. Bob Graham (played by Hugh 
Studebaker), a kindly, 35-year-old bach- 
elor who adopted orphaned twin 18-year- 
old girls. Dr. Bob promptly gummed up 
the show’s title and married Ruth Ann 
(Marjorie Hannan), quieter of the twins, 
(and watched the impetuous sister Janet 
(Patricia Dunlap) promise to love, hon- 
tor, and obey his best friend Sam Ryder 
(Olan Souls). 
These two average families then pro- 
ed to live through child birth, rob- 
ry, a train wreck, mistaken identity, 
meumonia, and amnesia. With the addi- 
ion of fill-in characters, the social-mind- 
ed Mrs. Flynn rang in the trials of juve- 
nile delinquency, second-generation im- 
migrants, lonely old age, and inescapably 
—the war. Her main characters are un- 
falteringly upright. Divorce she swears, 
will never enter the script. Mrs. Flynn 
does worry, however, that this may be 
an error in showmanship: “I’ve almost 
made them too good. I've left no room 
for cliff jumping.” 
Nonetheless, her goody-goods satisfy 
their fans who dutifully request family 
ictures, send presents on anniversaries, 
d acknowledge all birthdays. The lat- 
r requires some strange bookkeeping: 
ile all other characters have aged 
nine years since 1935, Dr. Bob is still 
‘about 85 because “it seems a good per- 
manent age for him.” 





Benton, early and late: His 1915 impressionistic “Figure Organization” contrasts violently with his 1944 “Wreck of the Old °97” 
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Art by Big Business 


Art was in the doldrums in 1934’ when 
Reeves Lowenthal, tired of his unavailing 
press-agentry for the Society of American 
Etchers and other conservative artist 
groups, conceived his aggressive idea. 
This was, simply, to sell original etchings 
and lithographs in larger editions at $5, 
instead of the usual $15 or $30. Lowen- 


thal invited some 750 artists to join him. 


Most declined, but 40 said, in effect: 
“What have we got to lose?” Lowenthal 
invested $500 in minute national ads. Re- 
quests for 7,000 catalogues poured in. 
Lowenthal then had the catalogues 
printed. Thus was born the Associated 
American Artists. 

The first year the AAA netted a deficit 
of $30,000, the second year a profit of 
$50,000. Its business was all mail-order 
until people began visiting its small quar- 
ters in New York and insisting upon see- 
ing the prints. Then Lowenthal lined one 
room with monk’s cloth and hung the 
pictures. In 1987 he moved to a bigger 
gallery and added ee color repro- 

uctions, prints, and drawings. The fol- 


‘lowing year he began a fine-art-in-adver- 


tising program by collecting the paintings 
used in ads for De Beers diamonds. Final- 
ly, in 1939, the AAA was ready to spend 
a quarter of a million dollars decoratin 
new galleries at 711 Fifth Avenue, me 
launch into the exhibition of paintings. 
This week the AAA is celebrating its 
tenth anniversary as the biggest business 
én contemporary American art. With gal- 
leries, offices, inning space, and store- 
rooms it occupies 30,000 square fect in 
New York, is planning the January open- 
ing of a 7,000 square-foot branch gal- 
lery in. Chicago, and is planning still 
another in London after the war. The 
AAA’s income is more than a million and 
each month it sends checks totaling from 





$20,000 to $70,000 to its 107 painting 
and print artists. Last s@ason saw the 


. sale of 62,374 prints and 1,736 paintings. 


The AAA’s “special-service” section 
has probably been the prime force in 
encouraging industry to become the im- 
portant patron of art ‘that it is today. 
For example, last year the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica came to the AAA to 
commission paintings for “Junior Bri- 
tannica.” Today the publishers have an 
important collection of American art—105 
paintings from as many major artists, all 
collected by the AAA.: The gallery has 
also arranged for the decoration of 
Steuben glass, playing cards, and lunch- 
eon mats. Recently it has engaged eight- 
een artists to document “Oil in the War” 
for the Standard Oil Co. 

Roughly 30. per cent of the AAA’s 
income derives from these special serv- 
ices, 20 per cent from prints, and 50 per 
cent from paintings. Fittingly, then, the 
tenth-anniversary celebration is a paint- 
ing exhibition “Looking Back and Look- 
ing Ahead”; one early and one 1944 ex- 
ample by each of the AAA’s 40 painter- 
artists. Although the roster displays va- 
riety, from a lush landscape of George 
Grosz (compared with a 1925 Berlin 
satire) to the decorative feminine work 
of Doris Lee (in both canvases), it also 
shows why the AAA has always been 
identified with the regional school of 

ainters. Among them are the best- 
Ce coom-Teauaae Benton and John Steu- 
art Curry—plus younger men such as 
Georges Schreiber, who paint American 
scenes in flashy, modern-realist style. 

Benton, the AAA’s most popular artist, 


gives one of the more violent contrasts 
of the show. The Missourian is repre- 
sented by the earliest painting, a wishy- 
washy impressionist number done in Paris 
in 1915, and by his 1944 rip-roaring 
“Wreck of the Old ’97.” 






Associated American Artists Galleries 
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The grass IS greener in our yard 
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ATURALLY! Because the Southland is rich in 
fertile soil and sunny skies and warm rainfall. 


Most of the South has a growing season of six 


| months or longer. It also has nearly two-thirds of - 
all the nation’s land with annual rainfall of 40 


inches or more! — 

There’s “greener grass,” too, for industry and 
commerce in the South... unlimited natural re- 
cls ss dteedy,tateBiguat labor . . . every favor- 
| able condition for groweh and prosperity. 4 


And just as the Southern Railway System measures 


up to its great transportation assignment in the 
war, so will it be ready to meet the expanding 
post-war needs of the South— where the grass IS 
greener. 

We believe it’s time now... to “Look Ahead— 
Look South!” 


Ennacet E. Rove 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 





In Cosperation with the 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


ATHENS, GEORGIA 


We Announce 
A COMPLETE FLYING COURSE 


Ground school courses are conducted by the University and 
students receive credit toward their degree for ground school 
work, Flying instruction, as well as the maintenance of all 
aircraft at this Athens, Ga., base, is in the capable hands of 
Southeastern’s experienced staff of pilots and mechanics. 

We are pleased to report this important step in the gradual 

transition from army contract operations 

to civilian operations, 











UTHE, STERN 
IR SERVICE, Inc. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Flight Contractors to U. S. Army Air Forces 
Member Aeronattical Training Society 














TEACHER'S 


Blended Scotch WHISKY 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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MOVIES 


Is You Is or Is You Ain't? 


_ oe it’s more like Hollywood to 
apsodize about marriages that are 
e in heaven, two studios are cur- 
rently releasing films concerned with 
marriages made on the spur of the pres- 
ent moment. Columbia’s “The Impatient} 
Years” sidles up to the problem of war- 
time romances with a sociological swing 
from the floor, then skitters coltishly away 
into comedy’s neutral corner. Paramount’s 
“I Love a Soldier” shadowboxes ll 
around its theme and never lands a solid 
punch. 











Before: Eve Morgan (Paulette God- 
dard), the heroine of “I Love a Soldier,” 
welds by day in a shipyard and weaves 
by night on the dance floor of a San 
Francisco canteen. Ready, willing, and 
eminently able to kiss the GI’s good-by, 
Eve is selfishly determined not to get 
involved with a guy who may never re- ff 
turn. Corporal Kilgore (Sonny Tufts), 
whose objective is matrimony, figures 
that love is love whether the bridegroom 
takes off the next day for New Guinea or 
Niagara Falls. 

Although writer Allan Scott and direc- 
tor Mark Sandrich at long last rule in 
favor of Corporal Kilgore and Cupid, 
they obscure the main issue by handicap- 
ping Kilgore with an estranged wife who 
refuses to divorce him. Even as enter- 
tainment, the film teeters irresponsibly 
between synthetic drama and irrelevant 
slapstick. Brightest bit is Barry Fitz- 
gerald’s bristling, broguish characteriza- 
tion of a Mr. Fixit in streetcar conduc- 
tor’s clothing. 


And After: Picking up where. the 
Paramount film leaves off, Columbia's 
“The Impatient Years” considers the sol- 






Goddard and Tufts: She loved a soldier 








Fer excellence 


FLUID DRIVE AN ORE TRUCK? 


‘ Wartime production demands require ore trucks stay on the job, under the toughest 
operating conditions. Huge loads must be hauled over rough terrain, and often up 
steep grades. Breakdowns must be avoided at all costs. 

Under these gruelling conditions American Blower Fluid Drives are proving their 
worth on more and more heavy duty ore dump trucks. 

With Fluid Couplings, maximum engine torque is delivered smoothly when 
starting to move the load, even on steep grades. Severe shock loads on engine, 
transmission and axle are cushioned. Fluid Couplings permit smooth acceleration 
from a standing start, and reduce the amount of gear shifting necessary. 

In consequence, Fluid Coupling equipped ore dump trucks haul more loads, 
stay on the job and out of the shop longer, and reduce costly repairs to engines, 

' transmissions and driving axles. . 

Today, American Blower Fluid Drives are delivering smooth power and cutting 
maintenance costs in trucks, warships, warplanes, cargo vessels and locomotives, as 
well as in many industrial and public utility applications. 

Why. not investigate now the advantages of American Blower Fluid Drive for 
your product or plant after Victory? 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ie production CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Cutaway view. American 
Blower Fluid Drives 

smooth transmission 

and stepless variable speed 
control, 








Auburn 
SPARK PLUGS 
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REAL POWER 








Knowing that the engine of your car — 
is powered with dependable Auburn | 


Spark Plugs creates a feeling of great | 


confidence and satisfaction. 


For 33 years Auburn Spark Plugs have | 
been delivering an outstanding service | 


—and winning a host of discriminating, 
loyal friends. 


Ask your dealer or mechanic for 
AUBURN SPARK PLUGS 


AUBURN SPARK PLUG CO., Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y 













After Victory ities 
for Deal 

Later on when materials are more 

plentiful we will need many sales- 

men to fill up territory. Register 


your name and address today for 
one of these dealerships. 


The FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept.6 Dayton 1, Chie 
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Jean Arthur with domestic problem 


dier (Lee. Bowman) who returns from 
Overseas to unexpected domesticity, a 
wife (Jean Arthur) he hardly knows, and 
a baby son he has never seen. 

The early sequences of Virginia Van 
Upp’s screen play achieve a credible ap- 
proximation of the domestic and emo- 
tional maladjustment of two people 
forced to resume a war marriage where 
it had left off more than a year before. 
When the couple’s squabbles send them 
to a divorce court, the girl’s understand- 
ing father (Charles Coburn) interrupts 
the hearing to suggest that there must 
have been something to make these two 
fall in love in the first place, and that 
they might find it again. Concurring, the 
judge orders the comparative strangers 
to retrace in omitianal 4 and geographic 
detail the four days in which they met, 
married, and parted. 

“The Impatient Years” S a poten- 
tial problem with considerable aware- 
ness; however, it can hardly be credited 
with a practical solution. And although 
occasionally the cream of the repetitive 
jest has a tendency to curdle, on the 
whole director Irving Cummings and 
his players skim up palatable entertain- 
ment. 





jn b Cool, clean, sweet-smoki 











KirsTEN 
pipes will again be available. Your pipe 
aler is now taking orders for KirsTENS 

-+.get your name toward the top of his 
list so you will be sure of a KIRSTEN pipe 
when they arrive. 

SERVICE MEN FIRST PLEASE 
A great many service men have asked for a 
KirsTEN pipe, so we ask that the first supply 
of pipes go for men in the services. Check 
dates for overseas Christmas mailing. You 
still have time to send “him” a KIRSTEN 
pipe for Christmas. 

Your dollars can help win this war 

e « « buy more and more War Bonds 


KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 
Seattle 1, Washington 











good living is an ancient 
heritage we bring you... 


NATIONAL PREMIUM 
BEER 








Send 10¢ fer our fine old MARYLAND REGIE BOOK 
HATIONAL GREWING COMPANY, GALTINORE 24, lB. 
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BOOKS 


Nice to Come Home to? 


The boys in the troop train peered out 
over the San Francisco switchyards. 
“Suckers!” a flagman shouted. It was 
America’s last word to them. Next stop: 
Bougainville. 

ere they suckers indeed? Will they 
come home to bleak disillusionment? Con- 
gress has already laid large plans in a GI 
Bill of Rights for our returning soldiers 
(NEWSWEEK, July 3), but there’s more to 
it than that. In his new book “When John- 
ny Comes Marching Home,” Dixon Wec- 
ter points out that America has practically 
a tradition of coldness toward and misun- 
derstanding of its demobilized - fighting 








_men. He tells the factual tale of the sol- 


dier’s return from our three biggest past 
wars. A dismal, shameful tale it is. 

. “The existence of some sort of debt is 
always felt,” says Wecter. “Yet the pub- 
lic, like any debtor whose debt is both 

e and vague, cannot escape a kind of 
em nt, of being, ill at ease be- 
fore the creditor—as well as impatient. at 
ony porere that looks like dunning.” 

is theme is splaved over and over 
again in “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home.” The author, a professor at the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
where he has been instructing classes of 
Army and Navy men, ranges throu 
mustering-out; Congressional acts of re- 
habilitation (heretofore haphazard and 
half-hearted); the assistance of private 
business and philanthropy; hospital care; 
excerpts from soldiers’ diaries and letters; 
the war cycle of increased marriages and 
increased divorces, of racial and group 
hatreds, and of exploitation by shady 
paar His book.is at once psycho- 
logical, economic, and political. One of 


the many significant truths which emerge. 


is that what the average returning soldier 
mainly wants is a job f he’s able to work, 
security otherwise. By no means all have 


ever gotten either. 


Revolution: After the American Revo- 
lution the Continental was given his gun 
and accoutrements, plus an IOU from the 
government for four months’ wages. To 
able veterans women gave up their jobs 
1776 hed promised half pay to the dis 

pay: to the 
oka LE 
ility over ta the states. - 
; aeteal , assumed of the care. 


jailed debts and taxes. 
Daniel Shays’s futile rebellion in 
1787 was Is aye correct glaring 
injustices. But ightest of the 
Continental 1 ed West. 


was the vast un 
Civil War: “The South was conquered, 
but not subdued!” one fire-eater cried out 
to Gen. Joe Johnston of the late Confed- 


| Tis sore cone cee sir?” - 


“Unfortunately, circumstances made it 





“The Journal recognizes" 


that church news is 


vital to a metropolitan 


community” 





Two-thirds of Portland, Oregon’s ‘// 


461,854 men, women and 
children are affiliated with a 
church or religious organization 


MORE THAN half of them regularly 
attend some religious service each week. 
They support more than 340 congregations 
of different denominations; maintain 290 
church structures! So great is this city’s 
interest in religion that several denomina- 


tions maintain Pacific Northwest head- | 


quarters in Portland. 


When so many members of a commun- 
ity have such a pronounced common in- 
terest it is only natural that their favorite 
newspaper, The Journal, should publish 
two church news pages each Saturday. The 
Journal has made these pages outstand- 
ing in: the coverage of religious news. 


As one Portland religious leader wrote 


‘to The Journal recently: “I feel that The 


Journal recognizes that church news is 
vital to a metropolitan community and 
that you are giving to the churches of 
Portland sincere and thoughtful assistance 
in presenting the Gospel message. I wish 
to express my personal appreciation for 
the space given to bring the work of the 
churches before the people .of Portland, 
especially at this tice when there are so 
many newcoinets in the city who are un- 
settled in their church and home life.” 

It is The Journal’s policy to treat its 
church pages as important news pages. 
They command a high reader interest be- 
cause they are edited by an able, well- 
rounded newspaper man — Ernest W. 
Peterson, an Oregon Journal product. 


Thirty-two years ago he was a Journal 


carrier. Then, step by step, he rose to cub 
reporter, then to general news assignments. 
For the past 28 years Peterson has been 
church editor for The Journal. 





A prominent lay worker in a great pro- 
testant denomination, Peterson is well 
known throughout the entire country and 
even in foreign lands. Past president of 
the Portland Council of Churches, he has 
been recognized in “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica” for his activities in improving relations 
between churches and newspapers. 


If The Journel is a paper people like, 
a paper that brings ready advertising re- 


sponse, it is because the people who work 


on The Journel make it so. Money will 
buy presses ond paper and ink and ip- 
ment, but it tekes PEOPLE to ec 
NEWSPAPER . . . loyal people with ideas, 
with vision, with ambition and ability! It 
is the people who staff The Journal thet 
have meade it Portiend’s favorite news- 
poper...with more circulation in the 
Portland area than any other paper. 


coolf you lived in Portland you'd read 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afterncen and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by 
Member: Metrepolitan and Pacific Parade Greugs 














OUT... WITH THESE 
SNEAKY SABOTEURS 









Smoker's 


B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Scram, you unseen imps who lurk in ordinary 
tobaccosand torture tongue and throat! Smok- 
fag is ALL pleasure with Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. These three facts combine to make 
fg exceptional; extraordinary blending ex peri- 
gece, selection of the choicest tobaccos, the 
intelligent use of the perfect moistening agent. 
Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. You'lllikeit! 


Country Doctor 
Vibe Wixiare 
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PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morrie & Co, Ltd. Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y 











WHEN YOU HAVE 
to se SURE or resutts 


- + You must use methods and ma- 

you can trust! You must dust- 
proof and harden concrete floors. 
You have to be SURE of results. 
That’s the time to specify LAPID- 
OLITH Liquid. LAPIDOLITH 
@iquid requires no special skill in 
application. Production need not be 
stopped during treatment. And you 
can count on a hard wear-resisting 
surface —_ won’t ee pa me 
your copy ‘Concrete id- 
olith Liquid.” Write Dept. NW-8. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVISION 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


88 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








SONNEBORN S 
LAPIDOLITH LIQUiD 
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impossible for me to be in the Army—” 

“Well, sir, I was. You may not be sub- 
dued, but I am.” 

For the most part, the Southern vet- 
eran went home quite peaceably. Durin 
the tragedy of Reconstruction he worked, 
suffered, went to California, Mexico, or 
South America, or joined the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

The Northern soldier went home with 
$250 in his pocket and a choice of get- 
ting a job by himself or with slight Fed- 


-eral help, heading West, often, if dis- 


abled, begging for a living. The lack of 
skilled training hindered the veteran in 
a rising industrial era. The GAR, Ameri- 
ca’s first powerful veteran voting bloc, 
plumped for pensions for veterans and 
got them though not till after the worst 
years (1865-70) were over. 

Meanwhile prisons overflowed with ex- 
soldiers. Shrill civilian protests against 
the “trained killers” ignored the recruit- 
ing years when jails were emptied to 
swell Army ranks. More than any o'’her 
one factor, the growing railroads found 
jobs for veterans. 


Last War: “Lafayette, we are still 
here,” the doughboy griped in April 
1919. “Give us back our boys!” civilians 
demanded. So, despite economists’ warn- 
ings, America demobilized hastily. Con- 
gress promptly slashed appropriations for 
the valuable United States Employment 
Service. The soldier went home with his 
$60 bonus. 

The labor market was, as predicted, 
glutted. Payrolls were cut. There were 
race riots. The early American Legion 
throve on violent anti-Bolshevism. Bonus 
lobbyists sweated. The depression of the 
early ’20s gave rise to the “Lost Genera- 
tion.” Cynicism engulfed the “brave new 
world.” 


This War? What will Johnny find 
when. he comes marching home again? 
If he is wounded he will find more care- 
fully planned aid. If able to work he will 
find more concrete arrangements for em- 
ploying him. Those who greet the re- 
turned soldier will find a more interna- 
tionally minded fellow than his father 
was. At present the chance of his being 
a “sucker” seems smaller than before. 
He certainly has a champion in Wecter. 
(WHEN JoHNNY CoMES MARCHING 
Home. By Dixon Wecter. 587 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.) 


Men Behind the Steamboat 


-After the war, great things are expect- 
ed of the stratosphere liners which will 
zoom globally over the seas and conti- 
nents of a peaceful world. Among other 
advantages, some air-borne freight, so the 
experts predict, will be carried across the 
continent at 20 cents a pound. 

This air-age vision brings up the ques- 
tion: Is the steamship here to stay? 

James Thomas Flexner, one of our bet- 
ter antiquarians, offers no answer in a 
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pleasant study with the somewhat naive 
title “Steamboats Come True.” But he 
does offer an interesting and mildly ex- 
citing account of the various geniuses 
who dreamed and tinkered their way into 
history on the ponds and streams of 
America. 

Flexner devotes the greater part of his 
book to biographies of John Fitch, Robert 
Fulton, and James Rumsey, the. three 
men who were most responsible for the 
“discovery” of the steamboat. 

He paints an admirable portrait of the 
distrait Fitch, the typical genius who 
never grew rich from his inventions and 
who in the end destroyed himself with al- 
cohol, and of the grasping, money-mad 
Fulton, who (unlike most inventors) be- 
came rich and respected after his years 
of struggle. There are many other lesser 
portraits, like Nicholas Roosevelt the iron- 


Fitch, steamboat’s uncredited inventor 


New York Historical Society 


Fulton, steamboat’s credited inventor 


‘or the son of 


We hope he’ll never have to fight and kill. We 
want him to live a life of peace and prosperity... 
in a land of freedom and opportunity. 


Freedom, opportunity and prosperity are the fruits 
of the American System. Let’s not forget that 
they have always grown best in the fertile soil of 
Free Enterprise! 
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molder, who as a boy thought he had 
discovered the paddle wheel on a pond 
in New York State (the idea was then 
old), and a host of engineers, inventors, 
designers, and mechanics who added 
their mites to the final result as produced 
by Fulton. : 

Flexner has done much research, and 
the technical reader will spot at once 
many points at which he boldly corrects 
his predecessors. For the most part he ig- 
nores the economics of his subject, being 
interested mainly in the mechanics. His 
study of the powerful Chancellor Robert 
Livingston, who enjoyed a monopoly of 
steam navigation in New York State 
waters, is not exhaustive;.he might well 
have delved more deeply into that great 
politician’s unsavory legislative maneu- 
verings. 

To Fulton, as in the school books, Flex- 
ner gives credit for the steamboat. “The 
poor devils before him, however brilliant, 
however worthy, went down as martyrs, 
because the times were not ready to re- 
ceive and perfect their gift. Running a 
course made easier by the agony of his 
predecessors, the inventor crosses the fin- 
ish line, triumphant and smiling. Accord- 





ing to this definition, popular history is 
correct: Robert Fulton was the inventor 
of the steamboat.” 

That’s something to know and ponder 
as you hop off to dinner in London from 
La Guardia Field. In fact, “Steamboats 
Come True,” is a good book to take along 
with you to read in the plane. It will help 


you keep your balance in this octane age. 


(STEAMBOATS CoME TrUE. By James 


Thomas Flexner. 406 pages. Viking. 
$3.50.) 
Other New Books 


BaRNABY AND Mr. O’MALLEy. By 
Crockett Johnson. 328 pages. Henry Holt. 
$2. Mr. J. J. O'Malley waved his Havana 
magic wand. It slipped out of his hand 
and flew into a hayloft. Soon, walking 
along, he and Barnaby heard the fire 
sirens. “A fire,” said Mr. O’Malley. “A 
costly conflagration. Probably caused by 
someone heedlessly dropping a lighted 
cigarette . . . Most fires are . . . One rea- 
son I stick to cigars.” They walked on, 
looking for the long-lost father of Gorgon, 
Barnaby’s dog. As the fire department 
tore past in the direction of the barn, 











War-Record: This photograph of a dead Jap is one of 482 in the official War De- 
partment account of the United States Army in action on all fighting fronts from Pearl 


Harbor to Italy, with running text, explanatory captions, and an intr 


uction by 


Chief of Staff Gen. George C. Marshall. (Our Army at War. Harper. $3.) 
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Barnaby saw the fire department’s dog. 


| “It’s my FATHER!” Gorgon cried out, 


“Mr. O’Malley! Your magic cigar 
worked!” cried Barnaby. “Yes!” cried 


‘astonished Fairy Godfather. “Wonderful, 


isn’t it?” It is wonderful, as a matter of 


fact, cularly for adults—this new | 


book about Barnaby and his Fairy God- 
father J. J. O’Malley who, among other 


things, this time successfully runs for — 
| Congress. 


Envoy Unextraorpinary. By Donald 
Dunham. 166 pages. John Day. $2. Dun- 
ham is a young American who spent eight 
years as a vice consul in Germany, China, 
Greece, and Arabia, and resigned in 1989 
to get acquainted with his own country. 
In Berlin, he was shocked by Prussian‘ 
brutality; in Hong Kong, he was bothered 
by British lack of dignity in dealing with 
the Chinese and by certain American 
business methods. He believes (1) ° that 
the’ United States should increase its 


_ Foreign Service officers from the prewar 


total of 1,000 to something closer to 


_ Britain’s 28,100 and (2) that we should 


stop “trading in ideologies” and work 
out a forthright, realistic foreign policy 
of our own. 


Tit THe Boys Come Home. By Han- 


A nah Lees. 329 es. Harper. $2.50. 
y After her husband was sent overseas, So- 


phie Harbor carried on his scientific ex- 
periments while managing her home and 


| caring for her children. But she was un- 


able to reconcile hérself to married life 
without a mate. So she sought emotional 
security in affairs with an aggressive 


newspaperman and a neurotic scientist. 
A ‘deft and 
war wife 


sensitive story of a restless 


Tae Boox or Marcery Kemre. Edit- 
ed by W. Butler-Bowden. 243 pages. 
Devin Adair. $3.75. In 1984 the original 
manuscript of what turned out to be the 
oldest existing biography in English was 
discovered in a British library and in 
1986 was published in medieval text. The 


/modern version is a fascinating transla- 


tion of the life of an impulsive, vigorous 
fifteenth-century woman who was de- 
termined to be a mystic despite the 
demands of her husband and fourteen 


| children. Margery traveled as an evange- 
| list in England, France, Italy, and the 
| Holy Land, leaving quarrels and dissen- 


sion in her wake. An excellent picture 
of medieval life. 


YOU CAN’T HELP overhearing what goes 
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.-. sparkle lasts right down to the bot- 
tom sip. 

Canada Dry’s “PIN-POINT CARBONA- 


TION” means millions of tinier bubbles. 
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spite of melting ice. 

Today, liquor is precious... too pre- 
cious to mix with ordinary club sodas. 
For fullest enjoyment, use Canada Dry 
Water. Its special formula points up the 
flavor of any tall drink. 


P.S. If you prefer a mixer with fuller 
flavor, there’s nothing as good as Canada 
Dry .. .“the Champagne of Ginger Ales.” 
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Launched as the transatlantic freighter 
Bive Hen State, this vessel in a brief 20 
years became in turn the passenger-and- 
freight carrier President Garfield, the 
luxury liner President Madison, the troop- 
ship Kenmore, and now the hospital 
ship Refuge. 

In 1922 she made a record 10-day 
crossing of the Pacific. The next year she 
capsized in Seattle harbor. In 1924 she 
caught fire at sea. Now, with a strength- 
ened hull and many other improvements, 
she becomes one of the best-equipped 
mercy ships afloat. 

The Refuge carries three Frick 
“Eclipse” refrigerating machines, which 
make ice, do low-temperature freezing, 
and cool separate spaces holding meats, 
fruits and vegetables, dairy products, 
ice, and biologicals. A fourth machine 
supplies cold drinking water. 

You'll find Frick Refrigeration in essen- 
tial service ‘round the world. May we 
quote on your cooling needs? 
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There are some current writing 
people, whom we shall call the chaos- 
ophists, who tell us excitedly that 
Hitler can reduce Germany to chaos 
before the Allies take over. They say 
that the Nazi infection lies so deep 
that no one in Germany can surrender 
or carry on civil life after fighting 
stops and that the Reich will dissolve 
in civil war. A variation on this theme 
presents Hitler as another Tito, fight- 


Bavarian Mountains. These specula- 
tions are off the beam of common 
sense. : : 

In the first place, Germany is not 
Yugoslavia. Its mountains would offer 
poor protection against the great ar- 
mies of the Allies. 

Second, it is hardly to be expected 
that the armed forces of the Allies, 
moving in simultaneously from sev- 
eral directions, will be less efficient in 
Germany than were the Germans in 
France. 

Another consideration is the shrewd 
military tactics of the Allies, aiming 
first at the economic strangulation of 
their prey and then at military occu- 
pation. First, Russia obliterates Hitler’s 
source of oil in Rumania. Then Ameri- 
can armies strike at the coal fields, 
first in the Saar, then at Aachen, then 
at the Ruhr. Ojl moves the army, but 
coal is essential to all domestic life. 
This promotes not chaos, but paralysis. 


Germany is a highly organized 
and interdependent nation. Without 
coal, it cannot work or travel or keep 
from freezing. Without the grain, po- 
tatoes and sugar beets that are usually 
carried at this season over the railroads 
of the Ruhr, it will starve. And those 
railroads are now within a few min- 
utes’ flying time from Allied territory. 

But the best answer to the chaos- 
ophists is in the nature of the German 
people. They fight as a people, and 
when they fight, they fight. But when 
they are licked, they are licked collec- 
tively. They have never been revolu- 
tionists. Great as has been the infiltra- 
tion of the Nazi party and its subsidi- 
ary organizations into every phase of 
German life, it is still a minor and 
malignant growth in a vast popula- 
tion whose processes of life can expel 
the intrusive tissue and function as 
before. 
| After defeat in 1918, voices in 





. The Chaosophists 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ing a long war of resistance in the 


places of some remaining authority in 
the Reich solemnly announced the 
coming of civil war. Then ensued an 
almost comic imitation of revolution. 
Two branches of the Socialists me- 
thodically adopted the stigmata of rev- 
olution and civil war. They wore dis- 
tinctive badges and did a little inac- 
curate shooting. The contending par- 
ties were so orderly in Berlin that. they 
solemnly erected signs in various spots, 
such as before the Reichstag and in 
the Tiergarten, indicating the exact 
places where shooting would take 
place! Some of these signs read: “Do 
not walk here. Shooting goes on here.” 
Yokels who trespassed were not in- 
jured; they were arrested. Then, since 
shooting seemed to be stock routine, 
a few feeble volleys were exchanged 
between the Brandenburger Tor and 
the Adlon Hotel. It was more like a 
waltz quadrille than a civil war. 


What happened was that a vast, 
orderly bureaucracy kept on operating 
as before after it tore off the insignia 
of empire and substituted the red rib- 
bon of social democracy. The popu- 
lace plodded on as usual. People who 
had bought fourth-class railway tick- 
ets, before the revolution, quietly ac- 
cepted fourth-class. accommodations, 
after the revolution. When soldiers 
wandered out of their barracks, they 
were told by the bureaucrats that if 
they went back and were calmly de- 
mobilized, they would get new shoes. 
They went. back. 

It is now reported that all over 
Germany people are quietly preparing 
statements that they are not in the 
Nazi party or the SS and getting these 
attested by non-Nazi officials, priests, 
ministers and town patriarchs. These, 
they believe, will be their certificates 
of safety when the occupation begins. 

A political revolt, as Robert Hunter 
points out in his remarkable book 
“Revolution,” comes suddenly and is 
soon over. But an economic and social 
revolution. is the culmination of gen- 
erations of disintegration. Such dis- 
integration has not been present in 
Germany. There will be a_ political 
revolution when Hitler goes, but with 
the Allied armies on hand and with 
the vast inertia of the German and his 
eternal instinct for maintaining order, 
there will not be chaos or anything 
approaching it. 
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Got an eye to the Future? then dont overlook R : 0’ ¢ 


2 ‘New steel mills nearby hint what’s 
in store. For nearby, too, are big de- 
posits of coal, iron ... quartz (the Allies’ 
chief source of supply) ... practically 
every known metal and mineral! 


GOLDEN 
PROMISE 


1 “Even from the air, the glamor of Rio de Janeiro is as matchless as 
the flavor of Canadian Club Whisky,” writes an engineer from Wash- 
ington, D.C. “But what really gets me excited is the unmistakable evidence 
of what’s ahead for this magnificent city. As capital of Brazil, Rio is au- 
tomatically the headquarters of the world’s greatest era of opportunity... 


as motor cars are powered by char- cs. 

coal gas, generated in tanks on back. But to- 44> this, mind you, a mere day’s 
morrow there'll be gasoline . . . Brazilian gaso- flying time by Clipper from the States. 
line ... from new-found fields up the coast... And when peace comes—at rates below 
supplementing Brazil’s great wealth from coffee, your fondest dreams. 


cotton, rubber, waxes and fibers. 


5 «Brazil has everything—not as much Canadian Club as it 
would like, of course. Yet, I’ve found these hospitable people 
eager to share their wartime supply with guests from up North?’ 
Once the war is over, you will find it even easier than 

now to visit Latin America. There you will find Canadian Club 
again. This whisky is light as Scotch, rich as rye, satisfying 

as bourbon—yet there is no other whisky in all the world that 
tastes like Canadian Club. You can stay with Canadian Club 

all evening long—in cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. 
¢ That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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: ‘There's no friend like 
an old friend...and that's how 
I've felt about Chesterfield ever 
since | first sang for them 


several years ago” 
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